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The Good Boss 


Over a period of many years and as a result of hundreds of 
visits with people at all levels in Civil Engineering and Ser- 
vices organizations, | have met many exceptional ‘’bosses.’’ 
Some were officers, some were civilians and some were non- 
commissioned officers. | have been deeply impressed with 
the fact that most of the ‘’good ones’’ demonstrated similar 
traits and characteristics. These include: 

¢ They were qualified. They knew their jobs and their 
people—and their people knew them. 

e Many were taking steps to expand and improve their 
knowledge. Their view was ‘‘there is always more to be 
learned.” 

¢ They could be found where the action was—and usually 
that is where the work is going on. 

e They didn’t assume things happened simply because they 
said so or had ordered something to be done. They realized 
that often, a communications breakdown and what the boss 
said, weren’t necessarily what the worker understood. Good 
communications is necessary and so is adequate follow-up. 

¢ They sought new and better ways to do the job—and they 
encouraged those who worked for them to do the same thing. 

e They never assumed that what we are doing now has to 
be right—because we’ve always done it that way. 

e They were available and approachable—to the staff and 
the workers when they needed them. 

e They were never too busy to lend a hand or help solve a 
problem—official or personal. 

e They kept their promises. If the boss promised the 
workers something, they knew they could count on it—and on 
him. 

e They respected their workers and the workers knew it. 

¢ They recognized the good jobs and good things their 
people did. They were never too busy to compliment, to 
praise and to reward. 

e They sought the advice of others—and seriously con- 
sidered that advice when given. 

e They were concerned—concerned that their organizations 
were held in high esteem by others, thus insuring stature and 
recognition for the organization’s people. 

e They were proud—proud of their organization, their 
people and their accomplishments. And the people knew it, 
and were proud too. 

e They cared. 


Dypehe ed — 


ROBERT C. THOMPSON 
Major General, US Air Force 
Director of Engineering & Services 
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—a contemporary organization to meet contemporary challenges 


by Lt Col Joseph ““Bud’’ Ahearn, PE, and Henry A. Collin, Jr 


On 24 March 1977, Headquarters US Air Force 
announced the activation of the Air Force 
Engineering and Services Agency (AFESA), ef- 
fective on or about 8 April 1977. This action is 
part of the continuing effort by General David C. 
Jones, Air Force Chief of Staff, to improve the use 
of Air Force resources. 

Activation of this new Agency culminated a 
comprehensive search for more streamlined 
management of certain specialized Engineering and 
Services technical services. The organizational 
structure of AFESA is designed to optimize the 
flexible use of existing managerial and technical 
strengths, and to support force readiness and 
livability objectives. 

The FY 1977 manpower guidelines to reduce 
overhead by streamlining and consolidating 
organizations were examined. It was concluded: 

¢ There is merit in_ realigning some 
organizations from several major air commands 
and centralizing the responsibility for operating 
these activities into one organization; 


¢ The realignment would better utilize in- 
dividuals who possess specialized skills and, 
thereby, would strengthen the services being 


provided the bases and major air commands. 

The proposed realignment concept was coor- 
dinated with the major air commands involved, 
and it was approved by the Air Force Chief of 
Staff and the Acting Secretary of the Air Force. 
Units Involved 

The approved realignment resulted in the ac- 
tivation of the Air Force Engineering and Services 
Agency as an Air Force Separate Operating 
Agency (SOA) with Headquarters at Kelly AFB, 
Texas. AFESA will provide centralized direction 
and control over the operations of the following 
organizations which become components of the 
Agency: 

¢ The Air Force Commissary Service (AF- 
COMS), formerly an SOA, whose Headquarters is 
located at Kelly AFB. The vertical, centrally 
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controlled organization and operation of AFCOMS 
will not be altered. 

¢ The Air Force Civil Engineering Center, 
Tyndall AFB, Florida. Research and development 
work will remain the responsibility of an Air Force 
Systems Command unit colocated with the Center. 

¢ The Aerospace Defense Command Civil 
Engineering Maintenance, Inspection, Repair and 
Training (CEMIRT) function. CEMIRT' will be 
phased into the Air Force Engineering and Ser- 
vices Agency when the Joint Surveillance 
System/Regional Operational Control Center 
program is implemented by ADCOM and the 
Federal Aviation Administration. 

¢ The Air Force Regional Civil Engineer Offices 
(AFRCEs) located in Atlanta, Dallas and San 
Francisco. . 

¢ The Air Force Services Office (AFSO) located 
in Philadelphia. Food service and laundry/dry 
cleaning functions will be realigned into the new 
Agency. Standard logistics item management 
functions for clothing and textiles will remain with 
an Air Force Logistics Command unit colocated 
with AFSO. 

¢ The Mortuary Services Office located at 
Bolling AFB. This office will consist of mortuary 
affairs specialists previously assigned to the 
Directorate of Engineering and Services, 


Figure 1: Component units prior to AFESA. 
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Headquarters US Air Force, and to the DCS/ 
Engineering and Services, Headquarters Air Force 
Logistics Command. 
Separate Operating Agency 

Separate Operating Agencies are established to 
manage specialized, Air Force-wide service 
programs. These agencies are subdivisions of the 
Air Force directly subordinate to Headquarters US 
Air Force. Their missions are restricted in scope as 
compared to the mission of a major air command. 
The Air Force Data Automation Agency, the Air 
Force Accounting and Finance Center, and the Air 
Force Management Engineering Agency are 
examples of existing separate operating agencies. 
Like the missions of these agencies, the Air Force 
Engineering and Services Agency will provide 
highly specialized Air Force-wide services. 
Changes in Direction and Control Lines 

The organization chart in Figure 1 portrays how 
the component units were organized prior to ac- 
tivating the Agency. The dotted lines from 
AF/PRE to the component units represent the 
multiple communication links which had been 
established by Memorandums of Understanding of 
informal agreements to conduct the highly 
specialized Engineering and Services business. 
Figure 2 illustrates the simple and direct lines of 
authority being established with implementation of 
the AFESA. 
Dual Hat 

For purposes of manpower efficiency and clear 
direction and control, the Air Force Director of 
Engineering and Services will wear a second hat, 
that of the Commander of the Air Force 
Engineering and Services Agency. He will exercise 
direction and control through the commanders and 
the chiefs of the component units. 

The Air Force Commissary Service (AFCOMS) 
Commander will also wear a second hat, that of 
the Deputy Commander. The resource management 


Figure 2: AFESA lines of authority. 
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Figure 3: AFCOMS staff. 


and staff support functions for AFESA will be 
performed at the Agency Headquarters at Kelly 
AFB. The AFCOMS Staff, Figure 3, will assume 
an enlarged responsibility in handling these 
functions on an agency-wide basis. 
Lines of Communications 

The mission directive being published for the 
new Agency will grant authority to bases and 
major air commands to communicate directly with 
AFESA component units. The first priority of the 
Agency is to provide responsive technical 
assistance on today’s problems using streamlined 
methods of communications. The objective is to 
allow base managers to communicate directly with 
Air Force specialists. 
Implementation 

Actions to reprogram resources are being ac- 
complished on a phased basis. The major com- 
mands affected are working with the Headquarters 
US Air Force implementation team toward 
establishing full operational capability for the new 
Agency by 1 July 1977. 
Mission and Manpower Changes 

Thirty Air Force Directorate of Engineering and 


Services (AF/PRE) positions are being realigned 
(cont'd on page 33) 


COLONEL AHEARN is a Project Manager, 
Maintenance Division, Directorate of 
Engineering and Services, Headquarters US 
Air Force, He has a bachelor’s degree from 
the University of Notre Dame and a 
master’s degree in engineering 
management from Syracuse University. He 
is a registered Professional Engineer in 
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HENRY COLLIN is a member of the Civil 
Engineering and Services Management 
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Engineering and Services, Headquarters US 
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the University of Connecticut and George 
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the Society of American Military Engineers. 
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—a revolutionary organization to meet maintenance challenges 


by Lt Col Charles Medlock, Jr 


The Headquarters Air Training Command (ATC) 
Special Order, G-55, dated 9 February 1977, read 
in part: “Effective 15 February 1977, the San 
Antonio Real Property Maintenance Agency is 
designated and activated as a named unit at San 
Antonio Air Force Station, Texas, and assigned to 
Headquarters Air Training Command, Randolph 
Air Force Base, Texas.” 

This order marks both the end and the begin- 
ning of a complex project. It is the end of an 
exceptional study and staffing effort which led to 
the approval to implement, by October 1978, the 
pilot, industrially funded San Antonio Real 
Property Maintenance Agency (SARPMA). It 
marks the beginning of an extraordinary process of 
translating the approved operational concepts and 
organizational structure into a cohesive, working 
organization designed to provide the required real 
property maintenance support and services to all of 
the DOD installations in the San Antonio area. 
The SARPMA, once operational, will replace the 
current civil engineering organizations at Ran- 
dolph, Lackland, Kelly and Brooks AFBs and the 
Facilities Engineering organization of the Army’s 
Fort Sam Houston. In one respect, it is a con- 
solidation. In another, and perhaps the more 
significant, it will be a new and revolutionary way 
of managing, providing and accomplishing the real 
property maintenance functions in the Air Force. 
Initial Efforts 

The groundwork for SARPMA was laid as early 
as 1968 when a local consolidation committee was 
formed to participate in the DOD Real Property 
Maintenance Activities Consolidation Program. 
This local multi-Service, multi-installation com- 
mittee, under the designated lead service chair- 
manship of the Air Force, investigated numerous 
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functional aspects of real property maintenance 
having a potential for cost effective consolidation. 
The recommendations of this committee, during 
the 1968-1972 time frame, resulted in con- 
summation of several Inter- and Intra-Service 
Support Agreements (ISSAs) yielding cumulative 
reported savings amounting to some $2.8 million. 

In 1971, at the request of the DOD Real 
Property Maintenance Consolidation Committee, 
the local committee expanded its effort by con- 
ducting a feasibility study of organizational 
consolidation. The single organization considered 
in the study was developed along traditional lines, 
and indicated only nominal savings. Consequently, 
the study was not adopted for implementation. It 
was apparent that, if significant cost savings were 
to be achieved through an organizational con- 
solidation, different concepts of organization and 
operations would have to be developed to overcome 
the limiting factors. 
A New Approach 

In July 1973, the idea of a new approach was 
embodied in a memorandum for the Assistant 
Secretary of Defense (Installations and Logistics). 
The approach presented in the memorandum was 
new to the Air Force, but was a “‘take-off’’ of an 
established method of operation in the Navy. In 
this memorandum, the Air Force as lead Service, 
was charged with the responsibility for developing 
and implementing a pilot organization in San 
Antonio. The criteria specified that the 
organization was to be developed along the lines of 
a Navy Public Works Center, was to be in- 
dustrially funded, and was to provide real property 
maintenance to all DOD installations in the area. 
These criteria provided a new approach and more 
opportunity for innovation for the Air Force in 
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investigating the feasibility of organizational 
consolidation. 
Concept Development 

The requirement to develop an organization 
patterned after an industrially funded Navy Public 
Works Center provided a unique situation. This 
type of organization, in lieu of being essentially a 
single function operation such as our current Base 
Civil Engineering organization, crosses several 
base support functional lines because of the 
requirement for integral base support features. 
These supporting functions are primarily 
Accounting and Finance, Budget, Procurement, 
Supply, Transportation and Civilian Personnel. 
The type of support required of these functions is 
analogous to the functional support provided 
within a combat support group operation or that 
support provided by staff elements of a Base 
Commander. Consequently, the multi-functional 
nature of the organization indicated by this new 
approach required a miulti-disciplined team to 
investigate and evaluate the potential of 
establishing such a pilot organization. An Air Staff 
Team visited Navy Public Works Centers at 
Norfolk, Virginia, and San Diego, California, to 
obtain a comprehensive understanding of the 
operation, and to gather the necessary detailed 
information required for the organizational and 
operational concept development. Based upon the 
team’s investigation and evaluation, a conclusion 
was reached that it was feasible, from an 
operational standpoint, to establish such an 
organization. However, it was unknown if such an 
organization was in fact economical. Therefore, a 
decision was made to proceed with a com- 
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Figure 1: Installations which will receive SARPMA support. 


Cost Analysis 

A multiplicity of operational concepts and 
organizational alternatives were considered and 
‘priced out’’ by a multi-functional cost analysis 
team. The various combinations of concepts and 
organizational alternatives with their myriad of 
functional interfaces and impacts were thoroughly 
examined and presented in a rather complex cost 
analysis. The overall results of this cost analysis 


indicated an annual savings of $2.2 million. An 


prehensive, objective cost analysis to determine 
independent audit of the cost analysis was con- 


the economic feasibility. 





Figure 2: Installations Information. 
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ducted which verified the data and results. The 
conclusion was evident that the proposed pilot 
organization was operationally and economically 
feasible and that the significant potential savings 
warranted implementation. The SARPMA was 
approved for implementation by the Vice Chief of 
Staff of the Air Force on 17 November 1976. 

Concept of Operations 

The organizational structure and operational 
concepts which follow provide a general un- 
derstanding of how SARPMA will operate. The 
map, Figure 1, shows the primary installations 
which will be receiving support from the SARP- 
MA. Figure 2 is the installation information 
presented in the Cost Analysis. The information 
shown in these two figures provides an ap- 
preciation for the magnitude of operations and the 
diversity of installations’ missions and 
organizations which will be involved and/or af- 
fected by this real property maintenance activity. 

The SARPMA can, perhaps, best be described 
as an “in-house contractor’’ type of operation. It 
can be likened to a commercial business enterprise 
because it will be ‘‘selling’’ work to customers 
based upon the customer’s requirements. It will 
employ many  ‘business-type’” management 
flexibilities in its operations so that it can be 
responsive to customers in the most cost effective 
fashion. 

Industrial Funds 

The industrial funding feature provides the basis 
for the SARPMA to operate similarly to a business 
enterprise. The industrial funds are used to pay all 
SARPMA employees (both direct and indirect 
labor), cost of materials required for performing 
work, cost of operations, and expenses required to 
stay in business. The SARPMA receives work 
requests from customers and uses its industrial 
fund money to buy the materials, fund the labor, 
etc., required to perform the work. The customer 
reimburses the SARPMA for all expenses incurred 
in performing the requested work, including 
overhead. SARPMA must recapture all costs for 
the work or service performed and this money 
replenishes the industrial fund account which is 
then available for additional use in the same 
revolving fashion. 

Industrial funds are ‘‘no year’’ monies as op- 
posed to most appropriated funds which have fiscal 
year-end time limits. Therefore, the SARPMA can 
remain solvent by operating on a very limited 
margin of profit or loss. In theory, it will operate 
on a break-even basis; but, in practice, it may in 
fact experience a small profit or loss during any 
one fiscal year of operation. 

SARPMA Customers 

In general, customers are those activities which 
have a ‘‘separate fund”’ source and occupy a large 
facility or group of facilities and also require real 
property maintenance support and/or services 
which the SARPMA can provide. More 
specifically, each installation commander will be a 
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Figure 3: The Staff Civil Engineer Organization. 














customer of SARPMA. In addition, such tenant 
activities as Wilford Hall Medical Center at 
Lackland AFB, Directorate of Maintenance at 
Kelly AFB, and Brooke Army Medical Center at 
Fort Sam Houston are potential customers. These 
are major tenant activities which have a ‘‘separate 
fund” source and use a large facility or group of 
facilities. For any of the tenant activities to 
become a separate customer of the SARPMA and 
engage in business directly, the host installation 
commander of the tenant must be in agreement 
since support to that tenant is a responsibility of 
the host installation commander... This agreement 
will probably take the form of a ‘‘Memorandum of 
Understanding’’ between the installation com- 
mander and the tenant. Under this arrangement, 
the number of SARPMA customers is anticipated 
to be in excess of 50. 
Staff Civil Engineer 

The installation commanders and other 
customers, as negotiated under a Memorandum of 
Understanding, will continue to have the 
responsibility for real property maintenance. 
However, they will not have the manpower 
resources to pay for their requirements. A Staff 
Civil Engineer will be a part of the installation 
commander’s staff and will be responsible for 
conducting the real property maintenance affairs 
on behalf of the installation commander. One prime 
function will be financial management of the in- 
stallation’s funds for use in purchasing, from the 
SARPMA, the work required by the installation. 
In addition, the Staff Civil Engineer will be 
responsible for conducting the installation’s 
Facilities Board, programming for work and 
services of tenants remaining under the host in- 
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stallation commander, and performing certain 
major programming actions related to installation 
mission requirements. The Staff Civil Engineer 
organization is shown in Figure 3. The Fire 
Protection and Military Family Housing 
Management functions are organizationally 
assigned to the Staff Civil Engineer and will 
operate essentially the same as under the current 
Base Civil Engineer organization. The Staff Civil 
Engineer is a part of the installation organization. 
He works directly for the installation commander 
and is not a part of the SARPMA. 

Each customer on an installation will perform a 
quality assurance inspection on the work per- 
formed by SARPMA to insure that the work is 
satisfactory from the standpoint of cost and 
quality. This function will be similar to that 
performed by a technical representative of a 
contracting officer, except that it applies to 
monitoring an in-house operation. 

SARPMA Field Engineer 

The SARPMA organization is shown in Figure 
4. The organization will be structured in a two-tier 
pattern. The first tier will be composed of per- 
sonnel normally reporting directly to a specific 
installation to accomplish operations, provide 
services and perform facility work of either a minor 
or emergency nature. The organizational element 
for this function is called the Field Engineering 
Unit. There will be one located on each installation 
except for Fort Sam Houston. The Field 
Engineering Unit for Fort Sam Houston will 
operate from San Antonio AFS, the site for the 
SARPMA Headquarters and central shops. This 
Field Engineering Unit will use central shop 
equipment in lieu of having equipment duplicated 
on Fort Sam Houston. Each of the other Field 
Engineering Units will have small shops with 
equipment necessary to perform work within its 
scope of responsibilities. This scope will be 


Figure 4: SARPMA Organization. 
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essentially job order type of work which can, as a 
normal rule, be accomplished from bench stock. 
The Field Engineer will also have personnel to 
perform the recurring maintenance requirements 
and the operations and service functions such as 
boiler plant operations or refuse collection. 

Recurring work and services will be offered in a 
‘‘maintenance contract’ package to the customer. 
This contract will provide for operating and/or 
maintaining systems and equipment (overhead 
electrical distribution system, heating and air 
conditioning systems, grass cutting, etc.) for an 
annual fixed price. The fixed price will be based 
upon the level of effort required by the customer. 
The level of effort is also the determining factor on 
the number of personnel that will be required to 
accomplish the work. Consequently, the SARPMA 
will be permanently manned on the basis of 
known, annualized, steady work requirements and 
will utilize temporary civilian hires and/or con- 
tracts to accommodate peak workloads. Another 
feature of the SARPMA, which pertains to the 
Field Engineering Unit, is the capability to provide 
a dedicated work force to an organization if the 
workload requirement dictates and the organization 
desires to have such a dedicated force provided on a 
reimbursable basis. Wilford Hall Medical Center, for 
example, may desire to have a dedicated work force. 
If so, this work force would be under the Field 
Engineer at Lackland AFB. 

The Field Engineer on each installation is the 
focal point for all customers requiring work from 
the SARPMA. The customers will input 
requirements to the SARPMA Field Engineer who 
will accomplish work within his resource capability 
or process the requirement to the SARPMA 
production control function. The work will then be 
accomplished either by the Central Shops or 
contract as appropriate. The Field Engineer will 
have a planner/estimator on his staff who will 
provide the customer a ‘“‘scoping’’ estimate on 
major work so that the customer can make a 
decision, based on cost, about major work he 
desires to have accomplished. This major work 
may be accomplished by the SARPMA on a 
‘‘fixed-price’’ or a labor, materials and overhead 
cost reimbursable basis. 


SARPMA Central Shops 

The Central Shops are another first tier 
organizational element of the SARPMA. These 
shops are multi-skilled in nature and manned to 
accomplish major work required on each in- 
stallation such as major maintenance, repair 
alteration and minor construction. This work will 
require detailed planning by the planning section 
which is organizationally assigned under 
Engineering and Construction. The materials 
required for the job will be assembled and 
prepositioned at the job site just prior to the work 
force from the central shops reporting to the area 
to perform the work. The SARPMA will also have 
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the ready capability to expand its work force by 
temporary hires and/or contracts to meet peak 
workload demands in a responsive and cost ef- 
fective manner. 

SARPMA Headquarters 

The second tier of the SARPMA organization 
will be composed of the following major elements: 
Commander, Administration, Production Control, 
Engineering and Construction, Industrial 
Engineering, Fiscal Management, and Operations 
and Maintenance. These elements make up the 
central Headquarters to be located at San Antonio 
AFS. 

The Production Control element will be a hub of 
operations and will contain the functions of 
Facility Inspection, Centralized Service Call 
operations, Master Scheduling, Material Control 
and Vehicle Control. The Centralized Service Call 
will be primarily a central point for telephone input 
of requirements by customers for jobs which will 
normally be performed by personnel assigned to 
the Field Engineering Unit. Work assignment will 
be accomplished by radio dispatch from the 
Centralized Service Call operation for those 
emergency or ‘Do-It-Now’’ requirements. The 
craftsman receiving the work requirement will be 
under the supervision of the Field Engineer of the 
installation requiring service. Although the Field 
Engineer will have a small scheduling capability to 
assist in managing his resources, there will be a 
Master Scheduling operation to manage and 
control all SARPMA resources to insure effective 
and efficient employment for accomplishing the total 
workload effort. The Chief of Production Control 
will use the information maintained by Master 
Scheduling to adjust workloads to insure work 
priorities are accommodated in a timely fashion. 
This information will provide decision data 
necessary for making such decisions as obtaining 
temporary hires for specific jobs. 

The equipment and vehicles required to support 
the SARPMA in its overall operation will be 
managed by the Vehicle Control function. This will 
involve acquisition of equipment and/or vehicles, 
dispatch, insuring maintenance, etc. Additionally, 
the Vehicle Control section will be responsible for 
obtaining and scheduling any special vehicle or 
vehicular equipment required in performing major 
work. 

The Material Control function will be responsible 
for the acquisition, storage and movement to job 
sites of the material required to support the 
SARPMA work requirements, including the bench 
stock for both the Field Engineering Units and the 
Central Shops. As currently envisioned, the 
SARPMA will have the capability to make prolific 
use of local purchase for acquisition of materials 
(up to 100 percent as required for responsiveness, 
timeliness and cost effectiveness). The SARPMA 
will use the Standard Base Supply System for Air 
Force-peculiar items and equipment and will also, 
as currently envisioned, purchase centrally 
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managed supplies (GSA and DSA managed) where 
lead time and cost effectiveness indicate that this 
is the most desirable method. The SARPMA will 
retain the option to go local purchase whenever 
requirements cannot be satisfied in a time sensitive 
situation. 

The inspection function will be concerned with 
conducting facility inspections to develop a list of 
recommended work requirements for the 
customers. This inspection will cover the spectrum 
from identifying small maintenance and repair 
deficiencies to identifying major areas such as 
facility structural problems, runway, taxiway and 
ramp deficiencies requiring corrective work. The 
shopping list of work requirements will assist 
customers in preparing their real property 
maintenance budget. 

The Engineering and Construction function will 
also operate on the principle of minimum per- 
manent manning established on the basis of 
known, annualized, steady work requirements. 
Peak workload demands will be accommodated 
through the use of Architect-Engineer Contract 
services. The Engineering function will provide the 
design work for central shop projects as well as 
projects to be accomplished by contract. In 
general, the Engineering Design work performed 
by SARPMA will be accomplished on a direct 
labor plus “‘overhead”’ cost basis for specific design 
tasks. Engineering studies for the _ in- 
stallation/customer would be accomplished in the 
same manner. Engineering and Construction work 
accomplished for a customer can also be offered at 
a ‘‘fixed’’ price. 

An additional significant feature pertaining to 
projects involves the fact that a customer obligates 
funds to the SARPMA in much the same manner 
as funds are obligated to the commercial con- 
tractor. The customer provides the scope and 
definition of a project requirement and if the 
SARPMA has the capability to perform and ac- 
cepts the project, the customer’s funds are then 
obligated for that specific work. 

The Industrial Engineering function will perform 
primarily as an in-house consultant for the 


SARPMA. This element will be responsible for 
seeking out ways and means of maximizing ef- 
ficiency and minimizing costs in the areas of 

resource utilization. 
Since the SARPMA will be industrially funded, 
(cont'd on page 29) 


COLONEL MEDLOCK is Chief, 
Management Branch, Operations and 
Maintenance Division, Directorate of 
Engineering and Services, Headquarters 
US Air Force. He is a graduate of the US 
Naval Academy, and received his master’s 
degree in industrial engineering from the 
University of Missouri. 
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QUARTERLY INTERVIEW 





BEN MEREDITH 


New Associate 
Deputy Director for Con- 
struction says he is 
old-fashioned but his ideas 
are not.... 


hen Ben Meredith describes himself as old- 

fashioned in several personal respects, he ad- 

mits to it with a conviction that is steeped 

in tradition. Born, reared and educated in 
Virginia he speaks of close family relationships that 
have had a definite impact on his philosophy of life. 
Of his many ideals, one is of particular interest. It 
deals with loyalty and man’s ambitions. 

“A man’s first loyalty is to his family,” he 
asserts. ‘“To get ahead, he must earn and have the 
respect and support of the people closest to him. 
That is a basic tenet in life and it plays a 
significant role in the success he achieves in his 
chosen profession. Once he has this support, there 
is no end to what he can accomplish.”’ 

On close scrutiny, this ideology is a reflection of 
the image of Mr Meredith within the Directorate 
of Engineering and Services, DCS/Programs and 
Resources, Headquarters US Air Force. 

When Ben Meredith joined the Directorate in 
July 1956, it marked the beginning of the 
development of strong, professional relationships 
within the ‘‘family’’ of engineers in the 
organization. Through the next 21 years of con- 
tinuous service, he earned the respect and support 
of the engineers with whom he worked. As a result 
of his intense loyalty, his contemporaries consider 
him as much of a ‘“‘whole man’”’ as can be found in 
the organization. 

Recently, Mr Meredith was named _ the 
Associate Deputy Director for Construction, the 
second highest civilian position within the 
Directorate. His selection represents another 
milestone in a career that has been noted for his 
assignment to widely varied and progressively 
responsible duties. 

If past responsibilities can be used as a measure 
for future accomplishments, he has the proper 


credentials. When he started as a Civil Engineer in 
the Construction Division in 1956, he was assigned 
to staff management in the construction of elec- 
tronic systems that included the White Alice 
Communications System in Alaska, the Distant 
Early Warning (DEW) line, and the Semi- 
Automatic Ground Environment (SAGE). Because 
of his efforts in these areas, he was named the 
principal staff engineer for the programming and 
construction of the Ballistic Missile Early Warning 
System (BMEWS) and later, the TITAN Inter- 
continental Ballistic Missile (ICBM) systems. He 
then was selected as the manager of the Air Force 
program for construction of the public road net- 
work serving the Minuteman missile sites as well 
as other Air Force sites and bases. 

In 1963, he became the focal point for the 
Directorate on all matters involving legislative and 
Congressional actions. Five years later, he was 
appointed the Deputy Chief in the Construction 
Division, and in 1970, the Deputy Chief in the 
Programs Division. 

Prior to his association with the Air Force, Mr 
Meredith who received his civil engineering degree 
from Virginia Polytechnic Institute, initiated his 
Civil Service career in 1951 as an engineer with the 
US Army Ordnance Corps at Radford Arsenal, 
Virginia. In a matter of five years, until 1956, he 
progressed from a staff civil engineer responsible 
for designing facilities, approving designs and 
specifications, and inspecting and accepting new 
construction to that of Ordnance Corps Chief 
Engineer at the $200 million government- 
owned/contractor-operated plant. The plant was 
engaged in the manufacture of smokeless powder 
for the Korean War as well as cast propellants for 
the early NIKE and Honest John missile systems. 

In responding to a question about the challenges 
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We have a tremen- 
dous obligation to the 
taxpayer. We must 
prove... that what 
we are doing is cost 
effective and  con- 
tributes to the defen- 
se of our country.... 





he foresees for Engineering and Services from the 
vantage point of his current position, some of that 
old-fashioned philosophy mentioned earlier sur- 
faced. It was intermingled throughout his remarks 
as he spoke intently about the importance of a 
truly professional work force; it must continue to 
display its professionalism by soundly meeting the 
responsibilities of today and constantly an- 
ticipating the needs of tomorrow. “A work force 
that keeps informed, that continues to broaden its 
knowledge and produces measurably in the face of 
that often-repeated constraint that says we must 
‘do more with less,’ is the biggest challenge we 
face,”’ he said. 

‘‘We have a tremendous obligation to the tax- 
payer,”’” he continued. ‘“‘We must prove to the 
taxpayer that what we are doing is cost effective 
and contributes to the defense of our country. We 
must continue to provide the proper facilities and 
must insure that we have the sufficient manpower 
available and ready in the eventuality of a world 
conflict. If we continue to use sound management 
principles in our judgments, we will be meeting the 
challenge of getting the most and the best for the 
defense dollars paid for by the taxpayer.”’ He went 
on: 
“A second challenge revolves about the ever- 
constant need for the conservation of resources. 
We have all felt the impact of the energy crisis and 
we know of the problems associated with the 
environment. We must remember that we are 
committed to an environmental trust established 
by our forefathers, and again, we must display 
solid management expertise. As engineers, we 
must continue to lead the way in con- 
servation—not only in relation to our dwindling 
resources but also in relation to the monies that 
are made available to us for all our programs. This 
is a tough challenge but one I believe we can 
withstand with concerted and sound conservation 
practices.” 


In the face of these challenges, he referred to a 
third one that must receive the full support of the 
entire organization just as much as the others he 
addressed. It deals with the emphasis on the 
quality of life for Air Force people. 

“The treatment of Air Force people must be a 
foremost consideration,’’ he stressed. ‘“‘We must 
provide Air Force people with the conveniences, 
aesthetics and comforts of life as the civilian sector 
does for its people. By meeting these livability 
goals, we will not only fulfill an obligation to Air 
Force people that has been overlooked for too long 
a period of time, but, by the same token, we will 
be the beneficiaries of a more productive work 
force. We can meet this challenge but it will 
demand sophisticated judgments and decisions on 
the part of us all.”’ 

As this interview started to wind down, Mr 
Meredith restated some rather personal feelings he 
had briefly touched upon throughout the 
discussion. He has always been interested in the 
job to which he has been assigned, and he could 
not recall that he has ever had a job he did not like 
nor a superior he did not respect. He referred to 
these inner feelings as old-fashioned axioms, but 
their sincerity was reflected in his final words: 

“The partnership between the military and 
civilian force in Engineering and Services is 
without equal. I have been a part of this 
organization for over two decades and I can 
honestly say that each member has been respected 
and appreciated for his contribution to the goals of 
the Directorate—regardless of the suit of clothes 
he has worn. It is refreshing to know that this 
feeling is as evident now as it ever has been in the 
past.” 

Back in the mid-50s when Ben Meredith 
reported to work on the first day of the job in the 
Directorate, he was told: ‘“Young man, you are the 
lowest man in the organization. There are only two 
ways to go: up or out!’’ Needless to say, Ben 
Meredith continues to prove that he’s a 
professional who’s far from being on his way out! 


We must provide Air 
Force people with the 
conveniences, aesthe- 
tics and comforts of 
life as the civilian 
sector does for its 
people. ... 
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Directorate of Engineering and Services 


Current Emphasis 


brief commentary on significant developments 


AWARDING NAF PROJECTS OVER $75,000--Major commands must now obtain clearance 
from HQ USAF prior to awarding any NAF project over $75,000. This procedure was 
established to insure that the requirement for a NAF project is not affected by an 
on-going basing study or other proposed action. HQ USAF will approve or deny the 
proposed award within 24 hours of the date the request is received. 











RELEASE OF ENVIRONMENTAL DOCUMENTS--Air Force policy is to provide the public 
with accurate and timely information on Defense activities and to conduct activi- 
ties in an open manner, consistent with security and safety. The Freedom of Infor- 
mation Act recognizes that premature disclosure of plans that are undergoing devel- 
opment, and likely to be revised before final approval, could have adverse effects 
upon both public and private interests. Environmental Impact Assessments, Negative 
Determinations and candidate Environment Impact Statements are studies provided to 
a decision making process. Provisions of AFR 12-30 exempt these from public release 
until a decision is made or approval is given to file a Draft EIS. 





CENTRALIZED BUY PROGRAMS FOR DORMITORY FURNISHINGS--Commands are continuing 
to take advantage of the cost savings available through centralized buy programs. 
AAC, MAC, ATC and USAFE have consolidated base requisitions, coordinated with USAF/ 
PREN and hand carried their requisitions to the GSA National Furniture Center for 
centralized procurement. Previous buy programs have resulted in cost savings of 30 
to 35% compared to Federal Supply Schedule prices. 








ADDITIONAL REAL PROPERTY INTERESTS IN SUPPORT OF BASE PROJECTS--Be sure to in- 
clude real estate aspects in the earliest planning stages of all projects. Deter- 
mine at an early date if additional real property interests will be required. All 
too frequently, projects are developed right up to contract letting before land re- 
quirements are realized. Then, a crash project is developed and the old complaint 
surfaces: "Real estate is holding us up." Don't let it happen to you! 























FOOD SERVICE CONTRACT TRAINING--The Lowry AFB training courses for food ser- 
vice supervisors and food service officers have recently been changed to provide 
added emphasis on training regarding food service contracts and responsibilities of 
Technical Representatives of the Contracting Officer (TRCOs). 








P-341 PROJECTS FOR MISSION BEDDOWNS--All P~-341 projects for a mission bed- 
down should be submitted as a package from major commands to HQ USAF for initial 
validation and issuance of design instructions. More importantly, when the projects 
are 35% designed, they are processed to project approval authorities as one package 
to provide approval authorities with total mission beddown requirements. 











PEACE HAWK V CONSTRUCTION--A Foreign Military Sales project to expand three 
air bases in Saudi Arabia for F-5 aircraft is under construction. This project, 
$635 million for management, design and construction by the Air Force, will contain 
approximately one million square feet of technical facilities and two and one-half 
million square feet of community facilities and housing. (continued next page) 
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HIGH LEVEL INQUIRIES--Air Staff review of high level inquiries received, con- 
cerning housing and billeting, indicates that many of the situations involved could 
have been resolved at base level before reaching the complaint stage. Use the ex- 
pertise available to you--contact the major command counterpart for assistance in 
evaluation of requests for special consideration, hardship, etc. Reduce unnecessary 
workload and improve service to the customer through adhering to the principle of 


"doing things for people, not to them." 








ACRFAET SPECIAL INTEREST AREAS--The following areas will be emphasized during 
1977 USAF Aircraft Crash Rescue Field Assistance and Evaluation Team (ACRFAET) vi- 
sits: INSTALLATION COMMANDER'S FIRE PREVENTION PROGRAMS: TA 010 crash and fire ve- 
hicle authorizations (ref AFM 88-10, AFM 85-13 and AFR 92-1); driver/operator train- 
ing programs; unauthorized crash and structural vehicle modifications; P-13 live 
fire training programs; maintenance and testing of base water distribution systems; 
and maintenance, testing and RELIABILITY of installed systems. 











FIRE SCHOOL AT CHANUTE AFB--has a recurrent problem with TDY students arriv- 
ing for training with erroneous information on their orders. tf personnel would 
check their orders prior to leaving their home base for such things as name spelling, 
SSAN, rank and course title, many manhours could be saved and the need for amendments 





could be reduced. 


MANAGEMENT OF INADEQUATE FAMILY HOUSING--Recent audit and GAO reports continue 
to reflect that managers are failing to establish proper charges for inadequate quar- 
ters. Charges for the units are controlled by Public Law. Air Force policy is de- 
tailed in AFR 87-16 and AFR 90-7 as supplemented by AF/PREN ALMAJCOM message 0097/77 


DTG 311255Z Jan 77. 

















WATER DISTRIBUTION SYSTEM DESIGN--A comouter procedure for design and/or analy- 
sis of water distribution systems by use of the Hardy-Cross Method of balanced flows 
and assumed heads is available to MAJCOMs and bases from AFCEC, Tyndall AFB FL 32403. 
A basic user's manual has been developed. MAJCOMs and hases can collect and tabulate 
their water distribution system data using the directions in the user's manual and 
submit the package to AFCEC for computer processing. 








IMPROVING FOOD SERVICE--In keeping with the recently completed Air Force In- 
spector General report, aggressive action is being taken to imorove food service 
management guidance in the areas of training programs, subsistence support, facili- 
ties and equipment and contracting. 














PAVEMENT CONDITION INDEX--As a result of the Pavement Management Seminar held 
at AFCEC in Nov 1976, training manuals are being prepared for distribution to MAJCOMs 
giving specific instructions and examples for determining pavement condition index. 











RCS: HAF-PRE(AR) 7116, USAF REAL PROPERTY PROJECTED UTILIZATION--This report 
has been deleted from the recurring reports requirements of the Real Property System. 
The report was overly complicated, difficult to maintain and not used to identify de- 
ficiencies or requirements; more valid information was available from other Real Pro- 
perty Reporting System computer products and the Five-Year Defense Program (FYDP). 
Deletion of this report is estimated to save approximately $78,000 annually. 








COST ACCOUNTING FOR GFO QUARTERS--An AF/PREN message (281923Z Feb 77) announced 
that guarterly preparation of DD Form 1827 for GFO quarters is no longer required. 
The quarterly cost analysis satisfies the need for information. Annual submittal of 
DD 1827 as RCS: DD-I&L(A)1135 will continue’ as in the past. 
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WORTH NOTING 





Civil Engineering School Seeks 
Applications for Staff Vacancy 


An excepted service GS-13 position will be 
available this fall in the Civil Engineering School, 
Air Force Institute of Technology, Wright- 
Patterson AFB, Ohio. 

Duties of the position are almost exclusively in 
the area of educational technology. They include 
curriculum development, evaluation, computer 
assisted instruction and other computer operations, 
learning resource centers, instructional media, 
product surveys and similar activities. A master’s 
degree in an engineering or engineering 
management area is desired. Professional 
registration is preferred, with wide experience in 
Air Force Civil Engineering for understanding of 
field requirements and empathy with students. 
Expertise in education technology is essential for 
job performance. 

Civil engineers, separating officers or civilian 
employees with exceptional qualifications should 
contact the Dean or Associate Dean, Civil 
Engineering School, AUTOVON 785-2004, for 
further information. 


New Dobbins AFB Dining Hall 


Features Environmental Design 

It’s hard to think of Verhulst Hall at Dobbins 
AFB, Georgia, as just another ‘‘chow hall.” The 
sleek, low-slung, brick structure is a_ radical 
departure from traditional military architecture. 
Although it is a goodlooking building, its ap- 
pearance is a by-product of more primary design 
considerations like energy conservation, noise 
abatement and maintenance cost. 

The half-million dollar structure meets the Air 
Force’s stringent new minimum heat loss standards 
which were key factors in the building’s design. 
The walls consist of an outer four-inch layer of 
brick enclosing a dead air insulation space, 12 
inches of concrete block, one-and-a-half inches of 
special styrofoam insulation and an inner three- 
quarter-inch layer of plaster. 

The builaing’s minimal window area centers on 
an open, airy dining area. All windows are of 
energy-saving tinted thermopane construction. 

The sturdy walls insulate against external noise 
as does the building’s unique ‘‘wing wall’’ con- 
struction. Each wall is recessed within an overhang 
and corner wall extensions (wings) which deflect 
external sound waves and muffle their impact on 
the building’s interior. 

The brick exterior also minimizes the building’s 
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2 2 SGT eA 
New Dobbins AFB, Georgia, dining hall was opened in late 
1976. 


future maintenance costs. The need to paint every 
four or five years will be eliminated, which will 
amount to quite a savings over the next 50 years. 

The base’s central steam generating plant heats 
the dining hall’s 8,000 square feet, but the facility 
has its own small steam generator to supply the 
kitchen with necessary steam and hot water during 
the summer months when the central plant is shut 
down as an energy conservation measure. 

The food storage and preparation facilities 
feature the most modern equipment. Walk-in 
vegetable and meat lockers will provide Dobbins’ 
3,000 Air Force Reservists and Air National 
Guardsmen with all the fresh produce and meat 
they need while training at the base. Special fire 
sensors and alarms located throughout the building 
will notify the base fire department the second a 
fire starts. Each kitchen range hood contains its 
own automatic dry chemical fire extinguisher. 

“It’s a people building designed with people’s 
comfort, safety and convenience in mind,”’ a base 
official said recently. ‘‘It’s going to save the Air 
Force a lot of money in the years to come.”’ 


14 Engineers, Services Officers 


Named for Promotion to Colonel 


Fourteen Engineering and Services officers have 
been named for promotion to colonel, it was an- 


nounced by Headquarters US Air Force in 
February. They are: 
Warren A. Bryant 
Joseph T. Callahan, Jr 
Zack C. Clark 
Paul B. Cusick 
Robert M. Gogal 
Jerry W. Hale 
John A. Hampton 


Gerald B. Hurst 
Larry E. McGovern 
*Harold Mund 
*Lewis G. Vale 
** Joseph A. Ahearn 
**William R. Sims 
**Church Watkins, Jr 


*Services Officers 
**Below the zone. 
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Meeting the needs of today’s Airman and 
planning for future changes require 
foresight and creativity. In the area of military food 
service, the Air Force is pioneering new 
concepts. One in particular is the 


BAS/A La Carte: 
A Future in 
Air Force Feeding? 





With the BAS/A La Carte system, menu boards must be properly displayed to allow 
customers the opportunity to compare prices of the various food items. 


by Capt Richard A. Probst and Capt Thomas T. Taylor 


T he military food service environment is ex- 
periencing revolutionary changes in the advent of 
an all volunteer military force. The traditional 
feeding systems which were appropriate in the past 
when the center of man’s life was the military 
installation are no longer suitable. The increased 
affluence and mobility of the modern service 
member have resulted in a freer life style and the 
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familiar economic phenomenon of rising ex- 
pectations, particularly in those areas addressed in 
our “People Programs.’’ Meeting the needs of 
today’s Airman and planning for future changes 
require foresight and creativity. 

The Air Force, with the expert assistance of the 
US Army Natick Development Center, and the 
Letterman Army Institute of Research, is playing 
a major role in shaping future systems by 
pioneering new concepts in military feeding. Most 
promising among the concepts being evaluated are 
the BAS/A La Carte Program currently in 
operation at Loring AFB, Maine, and Shaw AFB, 
North Carolina, and the A La Carte Pricing 
Program at Barksdale AFB, Louisiana. The Loring 
program, patterned after the Shaw test which was 
launched in October 1972, was implemented on 1 
January 1975 at the direction of Headquarters US 
Air Force. The Loring operation, as at Shaw, 
consisted of placing erilisted personnel, who were 
in possession of a meal card and drawing Sub- 
sistence-In-Kind (SIK), on separate rations or 
Basic Allowance for Subsistence (BAS) and selling 
all food on an individually priced (A La Carte) 
basis. At all other Air Force bases, enlisted 
personnel are on SIK unless individual circum- 
stances, such as being married and accompanied 
by the family, justify receiving BAS. 

With the desirability of BAS/A La Carte 
already established by Shaw, the objective of the 
Loring test program was to minimize investment 
costs and implement the system in a relatively 
short time. On 1 January 1975, this objective 
became a reality. Minor facility modifications and 
the purchase of a few essential equipment items 
kept the investment, costs down. Food service 
personnel were trained in civilian cafeteria style 
feeding, and electronic cash registers capable of 
providing extensive management reports were 
placed into service. 

The concept of the Barksdale test, which began 
in October 1976, is to leave enlisted personnel in 
the subsistence status they were in before the test 
began (i.e., SIK or BAS). Consequently, those 
receiving BAS pay for foods by item (in lieu of a 
basic meal rate) while members with meal cards 
continue to “eat for free.’”” The purpose of the 
Barksdale program is to familiarize and train food 
service personnel in A La Carte feeding techniques 
and to refine operating procedures to eventually 
enable a smooth transition to an A La Carte 
system Air Force-wide. The Barksdale program is 
the logical interim system pending implementation 
of the stated Air Force goal of BAS payment to all 
enlisted personnel. 

Basically, the A La Carte system is the same as 
that used by commercial cafeterias. Each food item 
is priced separately. At a commercial establish- 
ment, overhead and profit must be added to food 
costs of each individual item; however, under the 
Air Force program, menu items are sold at their 
actual cost. This requires careful planning by 


managers because the cost of an item cannot be 
changed to make up a loss from another item. 
Proper storeroom procedures are a must, as are 
portion control and progressive (batch) cooking. If 
these things are being done properly, the only big 
differences between the A La Carte system and the 
present system—Subsistence Credit Allowance 
Management System (SCAMS) — are individual 
item pricing and the cash register at the end of the 
serving line. 

An essential component of A La Carte pricing is 
the Automated Recipe Cost Calculation System. 
Recipes are filed in a Master Recipe Tape which 
has each recipe ingredient recorded by cost per 
pound. The file is maintained on the base B-3500 
computer system and updated monthly to reflect 
current prices. The system outputs a listing of any 
recipe which is new or has any changes. Changes 
are made by keypunching delete or detail cards as 
appropriate. Unit price changes made to any 
component (i.e., hamburger, shrimp, etc.) 


The BAS/A La Carte system at Barksdale AFB is the same 
as that used by commercial cafeterias. Each food item is 
priced separately. 


automatically revise the costs of all recipes using 
that particular component. These new recipe costs 
are then coded into the cash registers. 
Computerized cash registers are used to record 
sales. The machines are simple to operate and it 
takes only a few seconds for the cashier to ring up 
a customer’s order because each menu item has a 
separate key with the price already entered in the 
machine. After entering all the items for a pur- 
chase, the cashier then enters the meal card 
number or collects the amount of the sale as ap- 
plicable. The registers are programmed to store a 
multitude of information on each meal which can 
be extracted via cash register tape. This in- 
formation includes the number of individuals fed 
who are on BAS, the number who have meal 
cards, and the number who work for the mess 
attendant contractor. It also gives the number of 
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customers returning for seconds, the total number 
served, and the number served at half hour in- 
tervals. The total amount spent by cash 
customers, the total amount of credit used by 
those on meal cards, and the total surcharge are 
also given. The total amount of cash and credit 
sales, excluding surcharge, is printed out to give 
the monetary credit to the dining facility for that 
meal. The total amount spent by each type of 
customer is automatically averaged to give the 
average purchase by each type of customer. 

The preparations for implementing the A La 
Carte system were three phased. The first phase 
involved some necessary changes to the 
physical layout of the facilities. Each facility 
required some electrical work to accommodate the 
cash registers. Menu boards were installed at the 
beginning of every line so that each item, with its 
price posted, could be seen by the customer, Some 
beverage, salad and dessert items had been located 
away from the serving lines. These items had to be 
placed on the serving line so that everything would 
be taken prior to going through the cash register. 
No new equipment was bought specifically for the 
tests at Loring or Barksdale in contrast to the 
large expenditure for equipment at the Shaw test. 
As was mentioned earlier, progressive cooking 
under the A La Carte system is a must and 
suitable equipment is a definite asset. In the 
normal replacement and upgrading of equipment, 
jet steam cookers, microwave ovens, and small 
deep fat fryers were recently acquired. This 
equipment has considerably improved service to 
customers. 

The second phase of preparation was to educate 
Food Service personnel. They had to learn how to 
use the cash registers; but even more important, 


Figure 1: A Sample Menu. 














LUNCH/DINNER SNACK 
Baked Ham $.50 Cheeseburger 
Deluxe $.40 
Baked Potato .05 Onion Rings 15 
Green Beans .05 Baked Beans 10 
Cole Slaw .05 Coke .10 
Bread Dressing _.05 Pie 10 
Hot Roll .05 Total $.85 
Ice Cream 10 Meal Rate $1.10 
Milk 10 BREAKFAST 
Total $.95 Eggs $.10 
Meal Rate $1.10 Bacon or Sausage .15 
Salisbury Steak $.30 Grits .05 
Rice .05 Biscuits .05 
Peas & Carrots .05 Coffee or Juice .05 
Carrot Salad .05 Total $.40 
Cake 10 Meal Rate $.55 
Coffee .05 
Total $.60 
Meal Rate $1.10 
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CAPTAIN PROBST is the Command Food Ser- 
vices Officer, Services Division, Housing 
and Services Directorate, Headquarters 
Strategic Air Command, Offutt AFB, 
Nebraska. He received his bachelor's 
degree in marketing and sales from Arizona 
State University and his master's degree in 
logistics management from the School of 
Systems and Logistics, Air Force Institute of 
Technology, Wright-Patterson AFB, Ohio 





how to use the wealth of information the cash 
register provides. Supervisors conducted briefings 
on menu planning and how to prepare food to 
‘sell.’ Eye appeal is very important. No matter 
how good something tastes, if it does not look 
good, people probably won’t buy it. Also, proper 
menu planning is a must. These are principles 
which apply to all Food Service activities, but are 
essential for success under A La Carte. For 
example, the menu includes beef today and you 
serve only 30 servings out of 100 prepared. 
Tomorrow barbeque sauce is added and leftovers 
are served as barbeque beef and still only 20 more 
servings are sold. You have lost the value of 50 
servings of beef and, under this system, you 
cannot make up the loss by serving inexpensive 
ground meat meals next week because monetary 
gains or losses are applied to each item separately. 
This is why proper planning and preparation are so 
important. 

The third phase of preparation was as important 
as the first two: educating the customer. Either 
the Food Service Officer or Superintendent at- 
tended Commander’s Calls prior to implementation 
and gave a briefing on the A La Carte system. 
Also, articles explaining the system and 
procedures were published in.the base newspapers 
for several weeks prior to starting the system. 
Sample menus, Figure 1, were published so that 
those people receiving BAS could compare meal 
costs under the A La Carte system and the current 
system. We predicted a savings for those people, 
and so far this prediction has held true. 

Some definite benefits are apparent under the A 
La Carte. One of the main benefits of A La Carte 
is the increased ability to provide higher quality 
meals for meal card personnel. This is possible 
because, on the old system, when a higher priced 
meal was served, for instance steaks, everyone 
came to the dining hall to eat. Who subsidized 
this? The Airmen with meal cards. Broken down, 
the prices were steak $1.75; potatoes .05; vegetable 
.10; bread .05; milk .10; pie .15, for a total of 
$2.20. An Airman on BAS under the old system 
pays only $1.10 for the above meal. To make up 
this monetary difference, ground meat or some 
other cheaper meal would be served at a later date. 
Who ends up eating this meal? Airmen on meal 
cards. Under the A La Carte system, an Airman on 
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CAPTAIN TAYLOR is Food Services Officer, 
2nd Combat Support Group, Barksdale AFB, 
Louisiana. He is a graduate of Lamar 
University, Beaumont, Texas with a degree 
in management. A rated pilot, he joined the 
US Air Force in 1969 


BAS would pay $2.20 for the meal above. Since 
those receiving BAS pay for exactly what they 
get, nothing is taken away from those on meal 
cards. Overall, the average cost of a meal is 
relatively low. At Barksdale those receiving BAS 
spent an average of 80 cents for a lunch or dinner 
meal during December 1976 while meal card 
personnel averaged $1.00. Another big benefit is 
less food waste, especially from BAS patrons who 
must pay for each selection. 

In order to prepare a baseline for comparing the 
previous system with the BAS/A La Carte system 
at Loring and A La Carte at Barksdale, 
nutritional, food preference, and patron/worker 
preference surveys were conducted prior to im- 
plementation of the programs. After the conversion 
to BAS/A La Carte at Loring, follow-up studies 
were performed during March and November 1975. 
Results of these comparative studies indicate: 

¢ There is no significant difference in nutritional 
intake between the two systems. The criteria for 
both calories and protein were met by a com- 
parable number of individuals under both systems. 


Computerized cash registers record sales. Easy to operate, a 
cashier can ring up a customer’s order in a few seconds 


z 
an 


* Patrons prefer the BAS/A La Carte system 
primarily because of the BAS payments. Although 
the switch to the new system had little influence 
on the respondents’ preferences between receiving 
separate rations or Subsistence-In-Kind (SIK), 
attitudes toward item versus meal pricing did 
change. Both the BAS and SIK personnel ex- 
pressed a preference for item pricing. There were 
three main reasons given. First, item pricing 
provided the freedom of paying for only those 
items the customer wanted. Second, it gave the 
Airmen an opportunity to save money. Third, it 
reduced food waste. 

¢ A La Carte pricing of individual servings has 
had a positive impact on improving portion 
control, decreasing plate waste, and particularly on 
improving progressive cooking. 

¢ Overall attendance rates did not vary 
significantly from 1974 to 1975. Prior to testing, 
persons receiving SIK ate a significantly greater 
proportion of their meals in the dining hall than 
did persons receiving BAS. This difference was 
maintained after the test began, even though the 
BAS and previously — SIK attendance reportedly 
increased and decreased, respectively. This finding 
is in agreement with the interview data and the 
attendance patterns at Shaw AFB. 

Similar surveys will be conducted at Barksdale 
to determine preferences and customer reactions to 
the A La Carte pricing environment. Initial 
feedback indicates strong support of the program. 
Whether or not BAS/A La Carte is the feeding 
system of the future remains to be seen. However, 
with increasing interest in recouping food costs, A 
La Carte pricing is the next logical move for food 


service. [Z&S] 


because each menu item has a separate key with the price 
already entered in the machine. 





The 1976 
ir Force 
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USAF Accounting & 
Finance Center 
Lowry AFB, Colorado 
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Seven facilities were recently selected as win- 
ners in the Air Force 1976 Design Awards 
Program. Four of the projects were given out- 
standing awards; two projects were selected for 


honorable mention and one special award was, 


given for an interior renovation project. 

The Air Force Program was run in con- 
junction with the DOD Design Awards Program 
which was reactivated in 1976 to recognize the 
achievement of excellence in architectural and 
engineering design by military departments and 
the professional community, encourage design 
excellence and publicize the concern DOD has 
for creating the most livable environment for 
members of the military departments. 

Any Air Force facility completed within five 
years prior to 30 November 1976 was eligible to 
compete. 

Outstanding Award winners were: 

¢ Project: Fort Worth National Bank, Car- 
swell AFB, Texas. 
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USAF Conference Center, 
Homestead AFB, Florida 


Fort Worth National Bank, Carswell AFB, Texas 


Design participants: SAC/DE, Carswell BCE, 
MCP, Lawrence D. White, Associates, Ar- 
chitects, Fort Worth, Texas. 

e Project: USAF Conference 
Homestead AFB, Florida. 

Design participants: TAC/DE, Homestead 
BCE, Benham-Blair & Affiliates, Inc., Fort 
Lauderdale, Florida. 

e Project: USAF Accounting & Finance Cen- 
ter, Lowry AFB, Colorado. 

Design participants: ATC/DE, AFRCE-CR, 
COE (Omaha District), A&FC, Lowry BCE, 
Henningson, Durham & Richardson, Inc, Den- 
ver, Colorado. 

¢ Project: Randolph-Brooks Federal Credit 
Union, Randolph AFB, Texas. 

Design participants: ATC/DE, Randolph BCE, 
MPC, Robert Arburn & Assoc, San Antonio, 
Texas. 

A Special Award winner for Interior Design 
was: 


Center, 
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Reserve Forces, Construction and Electronics Training 
Facilities, Camp Murray, Washington 


Zweibrucken Dining Hall 
Zweibrucken AB, Germany 
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Composite Medical Facility, Pease AFB, New Hampshire 


e Project: Zweibrucken Dining’ Hall 
Renovation, Zweibrucken AB, Germany. 

Design participants: USAFE/DE, 
Zweibrucken BCE, Finanzbavamt Agency of the 
Federal Republic of Germany. 

Honorable Mention went to: 

¢ Project: Composite Medical Facility, Pease 
AFB, New Hampshire. 

Design participants: AFRCE/ER, HFO COE 
(New York), SAC/DE, Benham-Blair Affiliates, 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 

¢ Project: Reserve Forces, Communications 
& Electronics Training Facilities, Camp 
Murray, Washington. 

Design participants: ANG/DE, USP & FO, HQ 
ANG, Camp Murray, Washington; Clayton 
Young & Assoc, Seattle, Washington. 

Planning is now underway for the 1977 Design 
Awards Program which will have a submission 
date of 31 August 1977. (Z&S] 
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| FY78 SHORT COURSE 


Air Force Institute of Technology 


Civil Engineering School 


MANAGEMENT APPLICATIONS COURSES 


MGT 001 Base Civil Engineering (2 wks): for the newly 
assigned officers and civilian equivalent. 

MGT 002 Commanders’ Civil Engineering Orientation 
(1 wk): for wing and base commanders and 
deputies. 

MGT 004 Environmental Protection Committee Mem- 
bers (1 wk): for base environmental protection 
committee members in eight functional areas. 

MGT 400 Base Civil Engineering Staff Officer (2 wks): 
for BCEs and Deputy BCEs. 

MGT 403 industrial Engineering (2 wks): for chiefs of 
Industrial Engineering branches. 

MGT 406 Family Housing (2 wks): for chiefs of Family 
Housing branches. 

MGT 410 Programs (2 wks): for chiefs of Programs 
branches. 

MGT 415 Contract Preparation (2 wks): for architects 
and design engineers in E&C. 

MGT 420 Engineering & Construction (2 wks): for 
chiefs of E&C branches. 

MGT 425 Contract Management (2 wks): for ar- 
chitects, construction management and design 
engineers in E&C. 


3350 Technical Training Wing 


Fire Protection Specialist (Basic Course) 
(3ABR57130-1) (9 wks): Category A required for all 
new military airmen being assigned to the fire 
protection career field AFSC 571X0. Also available 
to new Army firefighters, new civilian hirees and 
foreign students. 

Fire Protection Specialist (Munitions) 
(3AZR571550-1) (2 wks): AFSC 57150/70 or civilian 
equivalent in fire protection. SECRET security 
clearance required and must be stated on the TDY 
orders. 

A/S32P-2 Firefighting Vehicle Operator 
(3AZR57150-2) (2 wks): AFSC 57150/70 or civilian 
equivalent with a minimum of two years continuous 
service in fire protection. Valid operator's permit 
authorizing operation of crash firefighting vehicles 
required. 

Firefighter Rescueman 
(3AZR57150-3) (4 wks): AFSC 57150/70 or civilian 
equivalent with a minimum of two years continuous 
service in fire protection. Must have valid 
operator's permit to operate rescue vehicles. Must 


Wright-Patterson AFB, Ohio 


MGT 430 Operations & Maintenance (2 wks): for chiefs 
and deputies of O&M branches. 

MGT 510 Land Use Planning (2 wks): for base develop- 
ment planners. 

ENGINEERING TECHNOLOGY COURSES 

ENG 460 Mechanical Engineering for Supervisors (3 
wks): for engineers in E&C and O&M branches. 

ENG 461 HVAC 1 (4 wks): for design engineers. 

ENG 470 Electrical Engineering for Supervisors (2 
wks): for engineers in E&C and O&M branches. 

ENG 480 Building Systems Maintenance Engineering 
(3 wks): for engineers/architects in E&C branch. 

ENG 500 Environmental /Sanitary Engineering (2 wks): 
for civil and sanitary engineers. 

ENG 540 Structural Problems (2 wks): for civil 
engineers. 

ENG 550 Pavement Engineering (3 wks): for pavement 
engineers. 

ENG 560 HVAC II (3 wks): for experienced mechanical 
engineers. 

ENG 571 Electrical Engineering (4 wks): for design 
engineers. 

ENG 590 Corrosion Control (2 wks): for corrosion 
engineers. 


Chanute AFB, Illinois 


A/S32P-4 Fire Truck Operation 
(3AZR57150-4) (2 wks): AFSC 57150/70 or civilian 
equivalent with a minimum of two years continuous 
service in fire protection. Valid operator's permit 
authorizing operation of crash firefighting vehicles 
is required. 

installed Fire Protection Systems 
(3AZR57150-9) (2 wks): AFSC 57150/70 or civilian 
equivalent with experience in fire protection, or 
MAJCOM position in fire protection or fire preven- 
tion functional area. 
NOTE: Action is pending on this course. If current 
proposals are approved, this course will be discon- 
tinued in July 1977. The training will then be con- 
solidated with course 3AZR57170, by adding some 
additional time to the course. 

Fire Prevention Technician 
(3AZR57170) (4 wks): AFSC 57190/70/50* or civilian 
equivalent, SSgt/GS-6 or higher, with minimum of 
three years experience in fire protection or officer 
or civilian possessing an AFSC in 55 career field 
area who occupy an intermediate or MAJCOM 
position in the fire protection or fire prevention 
functional area. *AFSC 57150 must be assigned 





have face shaven in such manner not to interfere 
Wes the wearing of breathing apparatus. 
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direct duty to technical services functional area. 
NOTE: Action is pending on this course. If current 
proposals are approved, this course may increase 
in length in October 1977 to consolidate in- 
formation previously instructed in courses 
3AZR57 150-9. 

Fire Protection Supervisor 
(3AAR57170-1) (4 wks): AFSC 57150, SSgt or civilian 
equivalent or higher with a minimum of three years 
continuous service in firefighting organization 
and at least six months supervisory experience in 
one or more functions of a firefighting activity. 
SECRET security clearance required and must be 
stated on the TDY orders. 
NOTE: Action is pending on this course. If current 
proposals are approved, this course will be discon- 
tinued in July 1977. The training will then be 
screened for consolidation with the new Advanced 
Fire Protection Technology Course and expanded 
along with Command Control and Fire Strategy. 

Fire Investigation 
(3AZR57170-8) (2 wks): AFSC 57170/90 or civilian 
equivalent with minimum of three years ex- 
perience in fire protection, or MAJCOM position in 
the fire protection or fire prevention functional 
areas. 

Crash Firefighter 
(2ASR57150) (3 wks): AFSC 571X0 military and 


3700 Technical Training Wing 


This Training Group is engaged in training per- 
sonnel in basic, lateral, supplemental, advanced and 
special courses in support of four Air Force Career 
fields: Airman Aircraft Systems Maintenance (42); Air- 
man Civil Engineering Mechanical/Electrical (54); Air- 
man Civil Engineering Structural/Pavements (55); Air- 
man Civil Engineering Sanitation (56). 

AFS 427XO, Corrosion Control Specialist/Supervisor 
J3ABR42731—Corrosion Control Specialist—PDS 

Code AGZ (7 wks) 

J3AZR42751—Aircraft Corrosion Control—PDS Code 

EON (1 wk, 3 days) 

AFS 541X0, Missile Facilities Specialist /Technician 

2ASR54130F-003—Air Cond Sys F—PDS Code U4G (3 
wks) 

2ASR54130F-004—Elec Sys F (Power Generation & 

Dist)—PDS Code U4H (3 wks) 
3ABR54130E-000—AMissile Facilities Specialist, LGM- 

25—(Operations)—PDS Code VG7 (15 wks) 
3ABR54130F-002—Missile Facilities Specialist, LGM- 

25—(Maintenance)—PDS Code VHA (17 wks) 
AFS 542X6, Electrician/Electrical Technician 
3ABR54230-1—Electrician—PDS Code AJZ (9 wks) 
2ASR54250-2—JSIIDS_ Installation & Main- 
tenance—PDS Code T7N (3 wks) 
2ASR54250-12—Intrusion Alarm Sys—PDS Code B8N (2 
wks) 
2ASR54250-17—Cathodic Protection 
tenance—PDS Code BKE (2 wks) 
4AST54250-4—Fire Alarm Systems—PDS Code QJM (2 
wks) 
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civilians requiring basic training in crash 
firefighting. 

Fire Protection Specialist (AFRES) 
(2ASR57150-4) (2 wks): Designed for Air Force 
Guard and Reserve units requiring structural and 
crash firefighting training as a unit. 

Fire Suppression Operations 
(2ASR57150-10) (2 wks): Designed for Army 
National Guard and Reserve units requiring struc- 
tural and crash firefighting training as a unit. 

Fire Protection Orientation 
(2ASR57150-12) (1 wk): Designed for the Base Civil 
Engineer Officer (Fire Marshals) or officer per- 
sonnel projected to assume the position. 

Structural Fire Suppression 
(2ASR57150-13) (3 wks): AFSC 571X0 military and 
civilians requiring basic training in structural 
firefighting. 

Advanced Fire Protection Technology 
Fire Chiefs, Deputy Fire Chiefs and Assistant Fire 
Chiefs. Presently in the planning stages. Course 
number and length will soon be established. 
Projected start is October 1977. 

A/S32P-2 Firefighting Vehicle Operator 
(4AST57150) (2 wks): Mobile Traveling Team. 

A/S32P-4 Fire Truck Operation 
(4AST57150-4) (2 wks): Mobile Traveling Team. 

Inquiries relative to courses listed should be ad- 

dressed to 3342 SCHS/TTMF, Chanute AFB, IL 61868. 


Sheppard AFB, Texas 


AFS 542X1, Electric Power Line Specialist/Technician 

3ABR54231—Electric Power Line Specialist—PDS Code 
GBS (12 wks) 

2ASR54251-9—Airfield Approach Lighting, Condenser 
Discharge—PDS Code C89 (2 wks) 

2ASR54251-10—Electric Distribution Sys 
tenance—PDS Code EJ8 (6 wks) 


AFS 543X0, Elec Power 
Specialist /Technician 

3ABR54330—Elec Power Production Spec—PDS Code 
AJV (17 wks) 

3AAR54370—Elec Power Production Tech—PDS Code 
BVO (9 wks) 

2ASR54350-1—Arresting Barriers—PDS Code LND (2 
wks) 

2ASR54350-11—Electrical 
Code PCT (2 wks) 

2ASR54350-35—MB-Teen/EMU Generators—PDS 
Code DYB (3 wks) 

4AQT54350—Electronic Principles—PDS Code TCV 
(5 wks) 

4AST54350-1—Acft Arresting Barriers, BAK-9/MA- 
1A—PDS Code GS5G (1 wk) 

4AST54350-2—Acft Arresting Barriers, BAK-12/MA- 
1A—PDS Code G58 (1 wk, 2 days) 

4AST54350-5—Acft Arresting Barrier, BAK-12—PDS 
Code DXO (1 wk, 1 day) 

4AST54350-23—-AUTODIN Uninterruptible 
Sys—PDS Code RBF (9 wks) 

AFS 545X0, Refrigeration And Air Conditioning 
Spec/Tech 
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Main- 


Production 


Protective Devices—PDS 


Power 





3ABR54530—Refrigeration and Air Cond Spec—PDS 


Code ATA (17 wks) 
3AZR54550—Refrigeration and Air Cond Controls (M- 
H)—PDS Code CVQ (3 wks) 
3AZR54550-1—Refrigeration and Air Cond Controls 
(Johnson)—PDS Code CVL (2 wks) 
3ABR54550-2—Refrigeration and Air Cond Equip—PDS 


Code CVN (5 wks) 
4AST54550-8—Air Conditioner, A/E32C-24/26—PDS 


Code SZR (1 wk) 
4AST54550-9—Utility Control Sys—PDS Code TEK (1 


wk) 
AFS 547X0, Heating Systems Specialist/Technician 
3ABR54730—Heating Systems Specialist—PDS Code 


ALO (10 wks) 
3AZR54750—Central Heating Plant Spec—PDS Code 


NRS (5 wks) 
Contract Construction Inspector 
J3AZR55000—Contract Construction Inspector—PDS 


Code BK5 (6 wks) 

J4AST55000—Construction Inspector—PDS Code UX] 
(1 wk) 

AFS 551X0, Pavements Maintenance Spec/Tech 

3ABR55130—Pavements Maintenance Spec—PDS 
Code AQZ (7 wks) 

3AZR55150—Pavements 
Code GAL (3 wks) 

AFS 551X1, Construction Equipment Operator/Tech 

5ABA55131—Construction Equipment Operator—PDS 
Code AGV (Conducted at Ft Leonard Wood, MO) (10 
wks) 

J4AST55151-011—Snow Removal 
Operator—PDS Code FFY (3 wks) 

J4AST55151-012—Snow Removal 
Code UN8 (1 wk) 

AFS 552X0, Carpentry Specialist 

3ABR55230—Carpentry Specialist—PDS Code NDZ (8 
wks) 

AFS 552X1, Masonry Specialist 

J3ABR55231—Masonry Specialist—PDS Code NDO (8 
wks) 

AFS 552X4, Protective Coating Specialist/Technician 

3ABR55234—Protective Coating Specialist—PDS Code 
ASP (7 wks) 

AFS 552X5, Plumbing Specialist/Technician 

3ABR55235—Plumbing Specialist—PDS Code ARL (9 
wks) 

AFS 553X0, Site Development Specialist /Technician 

3ABR55330—Site Development Specialist—PDS Code 
ATO (17 wks) 

2ASR55350-2—Site Development and Surveying—PDS 
Code DXN (7 wks) 

J4AST55350-002—Combat Control Sys 
Techniques)—PDS Code U4J (4 days) 

AFS 554X0, Real Estate-Cost-Management Analysis 
Spec/Tech 

3ABR55430—Real Estate-Cost Management Analysis 
Spec—PDS Code HNN (6 wks) 

3AZR55450—Industrial Engineering Techniques—PDS 
Code TFM (5 wks) 
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Maintenance Spec—PDS 


Equipment 


Equipment—PDS 


(Surveying 


3AZR55470-000—Real Estate and Cost Management- 
BEAMS—PDS Code FQA (2 wks) 

AFS 555X0, Programs and Work Control 
Specialist/Technician 

3ALR55530-3—Programs and Work Control Spec—PDS 
Code G6J (8 wks) 

3AZR55000-1—Base Civil Engineering 
visor—PDS Code SU2 (3 wks) 

3AZR55570—Programs and Work Control 
BEAMS—PDS Code FP9 (2 wks) 

4AST55570-1—BCE Planning Technician—PDS Code 
NSH (1 wk) 

AFS 566X0, Entomology Specialist/Technician 

3ABR56630—Entomology Specialist—PDS Code AJ4 (6 
wks) 

3AZR56650—Disease Vector and Pest 
Technology—PDS Code N18 (4 WKS, 2 days) 

2ASR56650-3—Application of Herbicides—PDS Code 
HE9 (3 wks) 

4AST56650-1—Pest Control—PDS Code KK9 (2 wks) 

AFS 566X1, Environmental Support 
Specialist/Technician 

3ABR56631—Environmental Support Spec—PDS Code 
AWT (12 wks) 

J3AZR56651-000—Wastewater Plant Operation—PDS 
Code CXJ (2 wks) 

J3AZR56651-002—Water Plants and Systems—PDS 
Code D8N (4 wks) 

J3AZR56651-003—Field Water Purification Plant Oper 
(600 GPH)—PDS Code EUF (1 wk) 

Inquiries relative to course content should be ad- 

dressed to: 3770 Tech Tng Gp/TTGT, Sheppard AFB TX 

76311. Inquiries concerning availability of training 

allocations, funding and request for training should be 

addressed to HQ ATC/TMMS, Randolph AFB TX 78148. 


3400 Technical Training Wing 
Lowry AFB, Colorado 

30BR6241 Food Service Officer (5 wks): AFSC 6241 or 
higher. Lieutenant through Captain and civilians of 
equivalent grade assigned to or being assigned to 
Food Service Officer duty. 

30BR6221 Supply Services Operations Office (4 wks, 
1 day): Lieutenant through lieutenant colonel, and 
civilians of equivalent grade assigned to or being 
assigned to Services Staff Officer or Services 
Operations Officer position. 

20SR6221 Mortuary Affairs Officer (1 wk): Lieutenant 
through lieutenant colonel, and civilians of 
equivalent grade assigned to or being assigned to 

_ Mortuary Affairs duty. 

3AAR61170-1 Supply Services Supervisor (3 wks, 2 
days): AFSC 61150 or higher. Equivalent 
qualifications for civilians. 

3AAR62270 Food Service Supervisor (5 wks): Sergeant 
or higher in second or subsequent enlistment at AF- 
SC 62250 or higher assigned to or being assigned to 
Dining Hall Supervisor, Food Service Superin- 
tendent or Food Service NCOIC, and civilians with 
comparable qualifications and position. 

3ABR62230 Basic Cook (8 wks): No prerequisites. 

Inquiries regarding courses should be addressed to 

3440 TCHTG/TTMXF, Lowry AFB, CO 80230. 
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The Technical Representative of the Contracting Officer must be 

thoroughly familiar with contract specifications and he must be 

the most knowledgeable individual in the functional area in order 

to determine the critical subject of contract compliance. Within 
your organization, is the 


TRCO 
ml, 


ENDANGERED 
SPECIES? 





by Maj Howard J. Holdsclaw, EIT 


Before you turn past this 
article, hold up a minute and 
reflect: TRCO? Hey, I just 
appointed one of those last week. 
Remember how difficult it was to 
learn anything about the TRCO, 
what he did, who he reported to, 
what his exact function was? If 
you asked yourself any one of 
these questions while you were 
trying to decide who to appoint, 
read on. This article is for you. 
As you probably know now, 
TRCO is the acronym for 
Technical Representative of the 
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Contracting Officer. The TRCO 
is important to the typical civil 
engineering or _ services’ or- 
ganization. More than likely, a 
TRCO isn’t exactly sure what he 
is supposed to be doing. He 
thinks he has something to do 
with a contract. Most TRCOs 
have the same problems, i.e., 
they can’t interpret the contract, 
the contractor doesn’t do it, and 
they aren’t having any success 
convincing the Base Procurement 
Officer that they need some help. 

When the Base Procurement 
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Officer secures a contractor for 
the organization, and he informs 
the organization to assume the 
responsibility for quality 
assurance, this is the area where 
we get down to the nitty-gritty. 
A service contract, by its very 
definition, is difficult to ad- 
minister because units of 
measurement are not clearly 
defined or, perhaps, there isn’t 
anything to measure. For 
example, when the contract says 
to empty wastebaskets, does 
that mean all wastebaskets 
everyday? Does it mean that if 
there is only one piece of paper, 
the contractor may leave it until 
the next day? Just what does it 
mean? The obvious problem is in 
the specifications which should 
identify the exact tasks to be 
accomplished and how each task 
will be measured. 

When the TRCO tries to 
determine what his job is, he 
probably goes to the 
Procurement Officer. The 
Procurement Officer might say: 
“Why? Your job is simply to 
observe the contractor’s _per- 


formance and report how he is 


doing on a daily basis.” It is 
just that simple. Obviously, your 
TRCO is scratching his head at 
that time and he will have 
difficulty finding information or 
guidance related to his job. 
Let’s digress for just a 
moment. We must assure 
ourselves of the importance of 
this position and why we must 
not appoint the most non- 
productive guy we have in the 
work force as a TRCO. This is 
our first inclination. It would be 
a disastrous mistake as this area 
becomes more interesting to 
everyone including our Inspector 
General and Auditor. Now that 
you have a qualified TRCO 
appointed, let’s delve into his 
tasks. He must be thoroughly 
familiar with contract 
specifications and he must be the 
most knowledgeable individual in 
the functional area in order to 
determine this critical subject of 
contract specification com- 
pliance. He must review the 
specifications and identify those 
items for which the contractor is 
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definitely responsible that can be 
measured and evaluated. After 
he reviews the items, he must 
establish a frequency for 
evaluating performance. This is 
an extremely important part of 
the TRCO’s job because, without 
a schedule for frequency of 
performance evaluation, he may 
find himself looking at all things 
in a haphazard fashion. 

All of these suggestions may 
resemble a checklist and they 
may look like the TRCO is an 
IG; however, nothing could be 
further from the truth. A TRCO 
must: 

¢ Apply some judgment. 

¢ Be thoroughly familiar with 
the total requirement. 

¢ Determine how all the 
specific requirements he looks at 
and evaluates fit together to 
assure total contract compliance. 

¢Call deficiencies to the 
contractor’s attention § im- 
mediately and expect him to 
correct them. 

¢ Make a daily record of the 
contractor’s deficiencies. The 
results from these simple day- 
after-day tasks may or may not 
be significant, but the TRCO 
must be able to apply the 
judgment factor to determine 
whether or not they are sufficient 
to warrant stronger action by the 
contracting officer. 

Probably, you are thinking, 
“So now I know what a TRCO 
is. Why is his job so hazardous, 
and why is he subject to the 
endangered species list?’’ That, 
of course, is the other end of the 
problem. It is directly related to 
the contractor and the way he 
views the contract. The con- 
tractor is thoroughly familiar 
with AFR 30-30 and other 
regulations governing the TR- 
CO’s conduct. The profit motive 
is what distinguishes his service 
from other blue suit services. 
The contractor is aware of all his 
resource expenditures and if he 
has to call an employee back to 
reaccomplish a task missed the 
night before, it costs him money. 
If his deficiencies result in 
default action, he is damaged 
both economically and 
professionally. It is in the 
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contractor’s interest to maintain 
the most harmonious relationship 
possible with his TRCO. As a 
matter of fact, the contractor 
and most of his employees will 
attempt to develop a friendly 
relationship. The contractor may 
play upon the emotions of the 
TRCO by showing hurt feelings, 
disbelief or anger at identified 
deficiencies. The contractor may 
try to manipulate the TRCO, to 
influence him that the 
deficiencies should not become a 
part of the contract performance 
records. 

Let us briefly address the 
topic of the large contractor. The 
large contractor is the nationally 
known concern (possibly a 
corporation) with millions of 
dollars tied up in defense con- 
tracting. The large contractor 
can bring tremendous political 
pressure on everyone to make 
the contract work. 

Now that you have identified 
your TRCOs, you should know 
how many you have and where 
they work. Also, it would be a 
good idea to appoint a 
knowledgeable individual to give 
them overall guidance and 
direction in your TRCO Program 
for service contracts. Although 
this individual cannot contribute 
his full time to the TRCO 
function, he can be a focusing 
agent so that all your TRCOs are 
working in the same vein, on the 
same problems, under the same 
guidance. Then, perhaps your 
TRCOs won’t be ground under 
by this thing we call service 


contracting. [Z&S| 
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Recently, | had the 
privilege of speaking at a 
Civil Engineering and 
Training Conference at 
Sheppard AFB, Texas. 
Much to my surprise, | 
discovered a high degree 
of interest in the Services 
career area by the top 
people assigned to 
Engineering and Services 
positions throughout the 
Air Force. Most of the 
Deputy Chiefs of Staff for 
Engineering and Services 
at major command level 
were in attendance. Brig 
Gen Paul T. Hartung, 
DCS/Engineering and Ser- 
vices, HQ MAC, chaired 
the conference. 

Being the new “little 
brother” to Civil 
Engineering, | really felt 
that these top managers 
couldn't care less about 
the Services area. If 
anything, | felt they might 
be antagonistic because 
Services has added 
several major problems to 
their areas of respon- 
sibility. 

Quite to the contrary, | 
was barraged with 
questions from the 
moment these people 
found out who | was. 
Their questions were not 
limited to training, but 
many covered the entire 
spectrum of the Services 
career area. The interest 
was genuine and most of 
all, it was strongly 
evident! 

So what am | trying to 
say? It’s simple. Somebody 
up there cares! With this 
relatively new relation- 
ship at major command 
and Air Staff levels, 
comes a relatively new 
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Somebody up there cares! 
Services career not dying. 


Capt Charles V. McMullin, 3440 TCHTG/MMXF 
Lowery AFB, Colorado 


and different interest in 
the Services functions. We 
in the Services career 
now have top level 
power. We can definitely 
make use of that power 
to develop a much higher 
degree of professionalism 
within our activities. 
(Make note: The Chiefs 
expect us to develop this 
professionalism.) Some 
changes to our functional 
areas are being made; 
some programs are being 
implemented; and some 
studies are being con- 
ducted currently to aid us 
in attaining this 
professionalism. 

An obvious desire for 
improving the 
management capabilities 
of our mid and top level 
services people was 
exhibited at the con- 
ference. An example of 
this interest was eviden- 
ced when | briefed that 
our Food Service Super- 
visor Course had just 
dropped nine days of 
management training 
from the plan of in- 
struction. One of the ac- 
tion items from this con- 
ference was to get 
management training 
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back into the course, and 
into the officer and other 
appropriate courses 
taught in the Services 
Training Branch at Lowry 
AFB, Colorado. The lack 
of training and knowledge 
concerning contract 
management was another 
item of major concern. 
Since we have some large 
contracts in food service, 
billeting, linen exchange, 
etc., and since effective 
management of these 
contracts depends on the 
functional managers, the 
Chiefs wanted to insure 
that adequate training is 
provided. 

At the Services Training 
Branch, we meet many of 
the top managers in the 
Services career field. A 
complaint we often hear 
is that Services is ina 
disorganized state and 
nobody up there cares. To 
some degree, | too have 
been guilty of this feeling. 
However, after ex- 
periencing the enthusiasm 
and interest shown in the 
Services area by the top 
officers in the major com- 
mands, | have a renewed 
motivation. | can see 
some changes that are 
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definitely going to im- 
prove the career field 
(i.e., a proposal to add 
billeting to the 611X0 
career field) and allow us 
to strive for 
professionalism. | now 
feel that we have the 
genuine support and in- 
terest at those levels that 
can and will help. Most 
important, | know that 
somebody up there cares. 

My purpose in writing 
this article is to make 
everyone in the Services 
career field, from E-1 
through 0-6, aware of the 
high level interest in our 
functions. | personally 
take this as a challenge. | 
strongly urge you to do 
the same. We have 
sacrificed service for too 
long and in too many 
areas. We need 
professionalism and now 
it's expected. 

We, at the Services 
Training Branch, are 
proud of the training we 
offer. However, we also 
know we can improve. 
We are constantly 
revising and adding 
material to keep courses 
current and meaningful to 
the students. We vow to 
provide the highest 
degree of professionalism 
and technical training to 
each and every student. 

Services is not a dying 
career field. We are going 
to have a job tomorrow. 
But of the utmost im- 
portance, we have a job 
today. Don't lose sight of 
that fact. And last, but 
certainly not least, be 
aware that somebody up 


there cares. 
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A vital part of any mobility support function 


by Robert E. Wood 


During World War II and the Korean Conflict, 
base support functions became more and more 
difficult to provide. The extreme bulk and weight of 
support equipment made movement by ground 
transportation difficult, causing delays in 
operational unit missions. 

As a result, it became apparent that support 
functions required upgrading to meet the needs of 
current and future military technology. In the 
early 1960s, support kits were developed to 
establish complete mobility packages for 
deployment. During the ensuing years, im- 
provements were made resulting in the present day 
mobility packages nicknamed ‘‘Harvest Eagle.” 
Even with the past improvements made in the 
‘Harvest Eagle’ sets, they still today provide less 
than the optimum in durability and technical 
facilities for a sustained support operation. During 
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the late 1960s the present Bare Base sets were 
developed from recommendations and findings 
made by Tactical Air Command (TAC) en- 
hancement studies. Food Service, as a vital part 
of any mobility support function, was an integral 
part of these studies. 

A complete Base Augmentation Support Set 
(BASS) is a grouping of reusable, lightweight, air 
transportable facilities and equipment to provide 
base operating and housekeeping support. Each set 
will support 4,500 men, or the equivalent of five 
squadrons and support elements. Two of these 
sets, nicknamed ‘Harvest Bare,’’ have been 
developed and are stored and maintained at 
Hollomon AFB, New Mexico. 

The Food Service requirement is for a compact, 
portable, efficient, easily erected and maintained 
system compatible with the C-130/C-141 aircraft 


An artist’s concept of the kitchen of a Harvest Bare mobility 
package. The kitchen can turn out 350 hot meals during each 
meal period. 
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and the 463L cargo system. A complete Food 
Service complex consists of an expandable 
shelter/container configured as a kitchen/bakery, a 
general purpose shelter used as a dining hall, two 
external walk-in refrigerators, and a food 
preparation shelter. 

The kitchen facility is housed in an expandable 
shelter/container. The expanded dimensions are 8 
feet by 13 feet by 21.5 feet and it weighs two tons, 
unloaded. When in storage or shipment, it serves 
as storage for the kitchen equipment. In use it can 
prepare 350 hot meals, including bakery products, 
during each meal period. The kitchen contains an 
oven, griddle and steam generator, capable of 
using any of the available military fuels, as well as 
a pressure cooker, proofing cabinet, refrigerator, 
sinks, ice machine, steam serving line and other 
standard dining hall equipment. 

The dining hall, housed in a general purpose 
type shelter provides over 1,400 square feet of 
space and interfaces with the kitchen. A sanitizing 
area is provided for washing of trays, utensils and 
cooking ware. The dining hall, when expanded, is 
30.5 feet by 46 feet by 11.5 feet and weighs 3.95 
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tons. It will accommodate 16 eight-person tables 
and two service tables. It is insulated and is air 
conditioned/heated. The dining hall comes 
equipped with a dishwasher, plastic six- 
compartment trays, cups, bowls and silverware 
packed for shipment in the kitchen facility. Dining 
tables, packed on pallets, are shipped separately. 

The food preparation shelter is a modified Bare 
Base Expandable Personnel Shelter. In addition to 
a work area, it provides a subsistence dry storage 
area and is interfaced with the kitchen, dining hall 
and two walk-in 150 cubic foot refrigerators. Its 
dimensions are approximately 13 feet by 8 feet by 
23 feet, when expanded, and weighs 1.47 tons. _ 

Manning for the Food Service complex includes 
one supervisor (62270), eight cooks (62250/30), one 
baker (62150) and two mess attendants. Included 
in the two Harvest Bare sets are a total of 26 
complete Food Service complexes. The units are 
War Readiness Material and used only as approved 
and directed by the Air Staff. 

Since 1969 the Bare Base Kitchen complex has 
been tested five times. With each test, im- 
provements have been made. The most recent was 
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Floor plan of the food service facility. Photo above shows the 
facility as it would appear set up in the field. The facility is 
compact, portable, efficient, easily erected and maintained. 
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conducted during exercise Brave Shield XV in 
October 1976. The complete kitchen was deployed 
to Eglin AFB Auxiliary Field #7, Florida, and 
operated in a Bare Base environment. A summary 
of the Follow-on Test and Evaluation report 
concluded that the Food Service system, as 
modified for this test, is operationally capable of 
providing Class A rations in a deployed en- 
vironment. 


Originally, planning was for the Harvest Bare 


sets to replace the Harvest Eagle sets for con- 
tingencies. However, financial constraints have 
limited any further production of the Harvest Bare 
sets and they are currently being maintained in a 


ROBERT WOOD is a Food Service Specialist, 
DCS/Engineering and Services, Headquar- 
ters Tactical Air Command, Langley AFB, 
Virginia. In this capacity, he has been 
closely associated with the development of 
the Harvest Bare Food Service System. He 
retired from the Air Force as a Chief 
Warrant Officer in 1966 after 21 years ser- 
vice. His entire military career was spent in 
the food service field. 


state of readiness for deployment worldwide. Upon 
completion of the contingency they are returned to 
the storage base, repacked and held in readiness 
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for future deployments. 





SARPMA Cconea from page 8) 


the Fiscal Management function will be an ex- 
ceptionally vital element. This function will be 
responsible for the financial affairs of SARPMA 
including cost collection of work performed for 
customers, billing of customers, insuring adequate 
cash flow for the SARPMA to operate smoothly 
and_ effectively, budget preparation for the 
Industrial Fund, analysis to determine financial 
status, and a host of financially related functions. 
This function can be related to the Comptroller 
function of a commercial enterprise engaged in a 
$65 to $70 million annual volume of business. 

The Civilian Personnel support for SARPMA 
will be provided from an Air Force installation 
acting in the capacity of a ‘‘host.’’ It should be 
noted that the concept of a ‘host’ providing 
colocated, dedicated support to the SARPMA does 
not imply that SARPMA will have only one such 
‘“host.”” This concept applies on a function-by- 
function basis and, therefore, the SARPMA may 
have more than one installation acting in the 
capacity of “host.’’ The fact that the SARPMA 
will have in excess of 2,000 civilian employees 
requires dedicated civilian personnel support. 

The SARPMA is expected to receive 
procurement support from the San Antonio 
Procurement Center, a consolidated organization 
recently established to provide procurement 
support to all Air Force installations in the area. 
The Center will provide local purchase capability 
for material and the full range of contracting 
requirements which the SARPMA must have to 
provide the real property maintenance support and 
services to the five area installations. 


Summary 

Some of the key features which mark the 
SARPMA as a new and revolutionary way of 
providing real property maintenance services and 
support include: 

¢ Single real property maintenance organization 

“Single manager’’—centralized management for 
multiple installations. 

* Dedicated support functions 


Budget, accounting & finance, procurement 
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supply (material control), transportation 
equipment, civilian personnel. 

¢ Industrial funding 

In-house contractor type operation. 

Management and manning flexibility to meet 
workload demands. 

Non-expiring fund for all costs associated with 
SARPMA mission accomplishment. 

Visibility of all cost and emphasis on resource 
management (customer & SARPMA). 

Encourages contractural-type relationships. 

Fixed-price work 

* Temporary hires and/or contracting to ac- 
commodate peak workloads 

¢ Increased use of local purchase method for 
materials and supplies 

© Capability to perform major maintenance, 
repair and alteration jobs with in-house forces 

¢ Virtually eliminates requirement for ‘‘on- 
the-shelf”’ design 

* Dedicated work force to meet customer’s 
special requirements 

This general discussion has been intended to 
provide an insight into the operation of the 
SARPMA. As the Implementation Team develops 
the detailed implementation plan, financial and 
work force systems and procedures, there is op- 
portunity for improving the concepts to insure that 
the SARPMA will operate in the most cost ef- 
fective, efficient and responsive manner. 
Status 

The initial implementation actions were started 
in early January 1977 under the leadership of Col 
Elo Mussetto, the ATC Deputy Chief of Staff, 
Engineering and Services. One major milestone 
was passed with the issuance of the Special Order 
which designated and activated the SARPMA as a 
named unit, effective 15 February 1977. Col John 
P. Thomas, the SARPMA Commander, and his 
implementation team have established operations 
at San Antonio AFS. This group, the nucleus of 
SARPMA, has begun the unique and challenging 
developmental work necessary to establish this 
new and revolutionary Air Force organization as 
an operational entity by October 1978. [(Z&S] 
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Airmen are as concerned about the 
comfort, welfare and happiness of 
their families as anyone and they 
have every right to be! Since 1972, 
the Air Force has been including as 
many improvements to its houses 
as possible with the available 
resources. 


Everyone has heard the old expression “A 
man’s home is his castle.'’ This adage is as true 
today as it ever was. It may conjure up different 
impressions for each of us, but generally speaking, 
everyone would probably agree that a person’s 
home, whether owned, rented or assigned, is a 
fairly important thing. And this brings us quickly 
to the point of this article. 

Would you say that the home an airman 
provides his family is his castle? You better believe 
it is! Wearing of the military uniform does not 
make a person’s home less important by any 
means. The airman is as concerned about the 
comfort, welfare and happiness of his/her family as 
anyone and has every right to be! The fact that 
he/she is required by economics, unavailability of 
private housing, or by mandate to live on a 
military establishment in Government quarters, 
does not diminish that concern or that right! 

Having seen some of our family housing you 
might be inclined to say: “But you should see 
some of the antiquated, run-down quarters the 
airman calls his castle!’’ That some of our Air 
Force ‘“‘castles’’ are better than others is indeed a 
truism, and many, especially the older variety, leave 
much to be desired as ‘‘castles’’ go. Jargon aside, the 


Reshapes Man’s 


Cas tle 


by Glen R. Schauer, RA 
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need for improvements to the older family housing 
units at many Air Force bases is obvious even to 
the most casual observer. The antiquity, 
inadequacy and lack of appeal to be found in much 
of the older family housing has been a major 
‘‘people’’ concern of the Air Force for some time. 

Because of the ‘Military Family Housing Post 
Acquisition Improvement Program,’’ we have been 
slowly rectifying some of these inadequacies. This 
program has allowed us to combine two separate 
funding sources, Family Housing Improvements, 
P-713, and Family Housing Repairs, P-722, into 
one major program with a congressional limitation 
of $15,000 per unit. With this funding potential, 
we have been able to improve the “‘livability”’ of 
the airman’s castle substantially. 

But what does “‘livability’’ really mean? It 
means a variety of things to all of us. Recognizing 
that we all have our individual idiosyncrasies, it 
seems the only way all of us would be entirely 
satisfied with housing, would be to build a custom 
home suited to his/her very own life style. But we 
all know that few people are lucky enough to 
realize this great ‘American Dream” and, of 
course, this is completely out of reach for most 
families, including the military family. They must 
settle for development hgyses that are built to 
satisfy the common taste afid need for shelter. 

What is the common taste and need? Not what 
it was before the advent of television. Those were 
the days when the whole family (sometimes the 
whole neighborhood) would gather in the living 
room or the kitchen. People needed and enjoyed 
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‘‘togetherness’” more because that was all there 
was then and conversation was a more important 
form of entertainment. 

Now that we have television with its endless 
supply of entertainment, it must be reckoned with 
as an influence bringing about considerable 
changes in family life styles. It can be a world of 
enchantment to some of the family, while at the 
same time, a raucus intrusion on the sensibilities 
of others. Because of the prominence of this new 
influence in family life, demands are frequently 
made to make it easier to live with. 

Other influences are also changing family life 
styles. A mother often feels that she is not fulfilled 
unless she too has a career; she has more time to 
devote to a career because of the time saved by 
automatic appliances. Now, however, she has two 
jobs; someone still has to cook and clean! A father 
often has two jobs and the old ‘‘togetherness”’ 
theme has been replaced by the ‘“‘do your own 
thing’ routine and no amount of nostalgia will 
ever bring back the “‘good ole days.” 

What has all this to do with family housing and 
what people think “‘livability’’ is? It has a great 
deal to do with it because the development house 
of past years, with its large living room and eat-in 
country kitchen, has been scaled down to provide 
smaller, more economical, affordable houses. 
Development houses now have smaller living 
rooms, smaller yet more efficient kitchens and an 
innovation known as the “family room’’ which 
satisfies the need for more separation of activities 
and greater privacy. 

These ‘‘scaled down’’ houses have other 
amenities which were unknown in the past like 
automatic clothes washers and dryers, automatic 
dishwashers, disposals and the many appliances 
designed to make life easier. Houses or apartments 
with only one bathroom are considered inadequate 
by today’s standards; now, there must be at least 
two or even more bathrooms in each house or 
apartment. 

In the development house of today, creature 
comforts like air conditioning and automatic ap- 
pliances head the list of the elements of livability. 
Others equally important are convenience, privacy, 
function, and last but not least, pride. 

Convenience to the average family is another 
question that must be addressed. Who’s the most 
important member of any family? If you took a 
vote, in most families it would be the mother. She 
makes the family a living, functioning, happy 
entity. She should have a convenient place to work 
and good equipment to do the things that keep the 
family together. The kitchen is her natural com- 
mand post. This is the place where she can ‘‘do her 
thing.’’ With everything in reach, it’s quicker and 
easier for her to get that important job done. For 
convenience the kitchen needs to be located so that 
it does not encourage a lot of unneeded traffic. It 
should be a dead end, if possible, so that it’s not a 
passageway to some other important place. 
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Coincidentally, since this is the most costly room 
in the house, it’s better for- this reason if it’s 
moderately small. 

What else does a mother need for convenience? 
Would a good place to wash and dry the family 
clothes be considered convenience? Yes, and it 
should be close to the kitchen to save steps. 

Is it better and easier for a mother if the kids 
have a place (like a family room) where they can 
have their cereal and peanut butter and jelly 
sandwiches without ruining the good living 


room/dining room furniture and rugs; where they 
can watch television when their parents want to 
talk quietly with friends in the living room without 
the children running through on the way to the 


bathroom? 

Convenience also is an accessible place to hang 
your hat and coat, not having to climb the stairs 
to get to the only bathroom in the house, a patio 
for use for barbecues without the whole neigh- 
borhood looking on and one that’s close to the 
kitchen! Do parents deserve a bathroom all their 
own? Convenience is all these things and they 
don’t all need to be big, luxurious open spaces. 
Each space needs only to be big enough and in the 
right place to do the job. What is big enough? The 
answer will be found in current Air Force Military 
Family Housing criteria. It relates all the parts 
and gets them into their relative importance to 
each other in terms of size. 

But you say: ‘‘We need a big living room!’’ Do 
we really? Don’t you think we all feel this way 
because that room was always oversized in the 
past and has become a status symbol to all of us 
unnecessarily? When you stop and think about it, 
it just doesn’t make good sense. Large living 
rooms are difficult and expensive to furnish. When 
they are the only family living space in a house, 
they are also difficult to keep clean and present- 
able for guests. In today’s ‘‘scaled down” house, 


‘the living room should function not too much 


unlike the ‘‘parlor’’ of another by-gone era; just 
reserved mainly for visiting and intimate con- 
versations or just quietly reading a good book 
away from the rest of the family hub-bub. It’s 
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really better for conversations too when it’s 
smaller. Ever try to converse with folks at op- 
posite ends of a 25 foot long living room? 

Most of the family activity, including daily 
family dining, now takes place in the family room, 
when there is one. This room helps to provide 
family alternatives, greater family privacy, and an 
escape from an overabundance of ‘‘togetherness.” 
Houses that have a large living room and no 
family room force the family (with or without 
guests) to be together most of their leisure time 
whether they want to be or not. Togetherness can 
be great when it’s voluntary and spontaneous, but 
it can also be frustrating when there is no way of 
escaping it, except to leave the house or retreat to 
the bedroom. 

Our Air Force homes should be as delightful and 
inviting to all the family as we can possibly make 
them with the limited funds available. They should 
be places that attract family members, not drive 
them away. All of the “‘livability’’ items are im- 
portant, but privacy is a really important one 
which too often is overlooked or considered 
unimportant. 

The architectural function of any complex is the 
inter-relationship of the many parts or the cir- 
culation induced because of the relationship of the 


parts. Function is determined by the designer on 
the drawing board. He often makes the difference 
between an easy living home and a makeshift 
assembly of poorly related spaces. One of the 
important goals of the Post Acquisition Program 
has been the correction of faulty, inconvenient 
traffic patterns while providing as many amenities 
as possible. A house functions well when: 

¢ The foyer provides direct access to the coat 
closet, living room, kitchen, family room and 
bedroom hallway without passing through other 
rooms. 

* Circulation patterns do not divide rooms into 
small unusable segments or interfere with efficient 
furniture placement. 

¢ The kitchen is adjacent to dining room, family 
room and patio with access to all three. 
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® The family room is located so that access to 
bathroom is not through the living or dining room. 

¢ The kitchen, dining room or family room 
provide convenient access to carport or garage. 

¢ Direct access to a common bathroom is in the 
bedroom hallway and a master bathroom is 
provided with direct access from the master 
bedroom. 

¢ The half-bath is located in or near the foyer in 
a two-story unit. 

¢ Circulation space required for clothes washer 
and dryer doubles for other required circulation 
space, like a bedroom hallway. This is an excellent 
place for the laundry activity since most of the 
soiled linens are generated in_ the 
bedroom/bathroom area anyway. This location also 
gets the noise and unsightliness of this operation 
out of the living part of the house. 

In older Air Force houses, do all of these 
“‘livability’’ things require additions to make them 
larger? Sometimes, but they often can be achieved 
within the existing shell by wisely using the 
existing space which, many times in the older 
units, was grossly wasted. This does require in 
many cases rearranging partitions, moving kit- 
chens, bathrooms, closets, etc. 

When some or all of these things are changed, 
doesn’t it cost more than to simply add more space 
to the periphery of the existing shell? It is true 
that many people think that existing interior 
spaces, wall, plumbing and wiring is ‘“‘sacrosanct”’ 
and untouchable. At first, some of the people 
involved in the program would say ‘Good grief, 
you can’t move that wall,’”’ or “‘you can’t touch 
that plumbing because it’s there now and it would 
cost too much to move it!’’ The truth is that it 
doesn’t cost that much to reshape what is already 
there. Our Air Force-wide experience has proven 
repeatedly that it’s not only less costly to improve 
from within, but also much more desirable because 
improved convenience and function are also ac- 
complished. 

The reason it is more economical to improve 
from within is that the basic elements like the 
foundation, roof, floors, exterior walls, insulation, 
interior and exterior finishes, and utilities are 
already there. In a new addition, the cost of all of 
these basics; including the labor of many more 
building trades, are added to the project. The 
added cost of the addition naturally limits the 
potential scope of the project because the statutory 
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cost limit ($15,000) is reached much sooner. It’s 
also difficult to get new room additions to relate 
well with the existing circulation patterns. They 
generally have a clumsy, tacked-on feeling about 
them, inside the unit as well as outside. The truth 
is that the cost of tearing out existing elements 
and rebuilding them elsewhere inside the existing 
shell is really insignificant compared to the im- 
proved ‘‘livability’’ benefits that are possible to 
attain by moving them. 

There are other ways that “‘livability’’ can be 
improved from within, without costly additions. 
Many times small units can be made larger by 
“adding” the existing garage/carport space (often 
too small for our large American cars) to the in- 
terior living space. Sometimes storerooms or 
porches (added on perhaps by some previous minor 
improvement project) can also be utilized in this 
way. At some bases where the base population and 
bedroom requirements allow, it’s also possible to 
combine two very small units into one very 
desirable larger unit. 

Appearance of the airman’s community is im- 
portant too! For this reason we also try, within the 
limited available funding, to improve the outside of 
these old houses by adding landscaping where none 
or very little exists, new front entrances where 
they are needed, new siding where the old siding 
has deteriorated, carports where they are justified, 
privacy fences, patios, trash can enclosures, ex- 
terior storage units where none exists, and 
recreation equipment as funds allow. 

Pride is that intangible feeling of satisfaction or 
delight a person has in those things dear to him. 
Can an airman have a sense of pride in the 
Government house that he has provided his 
family by virture of the uniform he wears? 
Certainly, if. the house is comfortable and 
adequate for the family, if it’s well maintained, 
and if it has a yard, trees and shrubs like the 
private houses in town. These things relate directly 
to “‘livability’’ and they are important to the Air 


Force because we want our airmen to be proud of 
the uniform and all of the things that go with it, 
including the home and the community the family 
must live in. That is good sense because a person 
who is proud to be an airman makes a better 
airman! 

These are some of the more important elements 
of ‘‘livability.’’ They are all important individually; 
collectively, they go a long way toward making the 
Air Force house a home. We have been busily at 
work since 1972 trying to include as many of these 
elements in each Air Force home as possible with 
available resources. Although many bases have not 
yet been included in the program, our intention is 
that they will be soon. Some of the many bases 
having improvements to family housing recently 
completed or in progress are: Kelly AFB, Texas; 
Sheppard AFB, Texas; Dover AFB, Delaware; 
Carswell AFB, Texas; Patrick AFB, Florida; 


Plattsburg AFB, New York; Malmstrom AFB, 
Montana; Tyndall AFB, Florida; George AFB, 
California; Keesler AFB, Mississippi; and Wright- 
Patterson AFB, Ohio. We intend to continue this 
program in future years for all those remaining Air 
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Force homes needing the same attention. 





AFE SA (cont'd from page 3) 


to component units of the Agency. The Air Force 
Civil Engineering Center will be reconfigured and 
it will dedicate its new manpower to contingency 
force management, environmental planning, base 
management systems and fire protection. 
Management of family housing design and con- 
struction will be transferred from the Housing 
Division at AF/PRE to the Regional Civil 
Engineer offices. New manning increases for the 
Air Force Services Office will enhance the existing 
technical assistance program for food service 
operations. 
Benefits 

The benefits envisioned from these manpower 
and organization changes are: cost effective 
mission support; improved food service; responsive 
engineering and management assistance programs; 
streamlined communications; simplified lines of 
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direction and control; enhanced coordination of 
operative services; a framework and _ flexible 
organizational entity to allow transfers of non- 
management functions to operating units. 
The Challenge 

The Engineering and Services management and 
organization process is dedicated to the goal of 
providing responsive, cost’ effective mission 
support and service. The process is living. It 
changes to meet the needs of today so that 
tomorrow's requirements may be foreseen and 
dealt with. We have many technical management 
challenges. We are expected to achieve measurable 
improvements in the areas of readiness, energy 
conservation, base livability and productivity. The 
establishment of the Air Force Engineering and 
Services Agency is one of the initiatives being 
taken by the Air Force to meet these contemporary 


challenges. [Z&S] 
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Achievement of Civil Engineering 
objectives can be substan- 
tially enhanced by the existence of 


CREDIBILITY 


between Base Civil Engineering and the 
base population 


by Capt Ulrich H. Lettau, PE 


Where you want to be 

The goal of every Base Civil Engineer (BCE) 
centers on the satisfactory accomplishment of work 
requirements. This logically stems from the fact 
that Air Force bases “‘break;”” components such as 
pavements, facilities and utilities must be main- 
tained and repaired. If the BCE work force does 
the most important work first and does it right the 
first time, it is successfully contributing to the 
base mission. These objectives relating to mission 
accomplishment and satisfaction are primary and 
common to Air Force Engineers throughout the 
world. In order to realize the objectives, the BCE 
must use the resources at his disposal in the most 
efficient and effective manner possible. Credibility 
in the relationship between the BCE and the Base 
Commander, subordinate commanders and the 
general base population is a critical factor in the 
utilization of resources. A dictionary definition of 
credibility is the ‘quality or state of being 
believed.’”” The Air Force Engineer definition 
should be expanded to include ‘enjoying the 
complete confidence of others in a manner that 
tends to optimize conditions.”” The question is: 
““How does credibility help?”’ 


Where you might be 

Credibility, or its lack, may be best addressed in 
the form of examples. Assume the Supply Officer 
has a Work Order (WO) in the system for ac- 
complishment in the May In-Service Work Plan 
(IWP). Due to a planning oversight, the WO is 
deferred until July. Due to an improper material 
substitution, the WO is deferred until August. Due 
to unplanned-for summer leave and a correspond- 
ing manhour shortage, the WO is deferred until 
September. Due to manhour overruns on other 
work, the WO is deferred until October. In 
November, these delays are ‘‘explained’’ to the 
Base Commander. However, in view of the Supply 
Officer’s plight and the effect on his mission, the 
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Base Commander orders the BCE to “Do it now!”’ 
As a result of that direction a WO for the Com- 
munications Officer, scheduled for November, is 
bumped to December. Due to holiday leaves and 
material transfers, the WO is further delayed until 
January. Remembering the Supply Officer’s 
success back in November, the Communications 
Officer requests the assistance of the Base 
Commander and his ‘“‘Do it now!’’ approach. Due 
to additional manhour overruns, material dif- 
ficulties and planning changes, essential base 
maintenance and repair is again delayed. At the 
next meeting between Base Commander and BCE, 
the first comment, is ““‘Why does the base look 
shabby?” 

In the oversimplification of the example, it is 
evident that credibility is seriously lacking and the 
Base Commander’s impression is that he must 
personally intervene to get anything done. The 
series of invalid, missed completion dates reduce or 
could even eliminate any credibility that may have 
existed. This is a strong indication of faulty 
management, the fundamental cause of problems 
which undermines credibility. 

Two approaches to remedy this situation come 
to the BCE’s attention as immediate solutions. 
The system employed by the BCE at ‘“Con- 
servative AFB” may be workable. Simply reserve 
up to 15 percent of the manhours in key shops to 
accomplish unplanned-for and “‘late-starter’’ work. 
The BCE can then satisfy the Supply Officer, the 
Communications Officer and others, without in- 
volving the Commander. Credibility appears to 
exist, but its basis is unsound, distracted 
management. The fallacy is that the Base Com- 
mander and subordinate commanders may tend to 
become accustomed to this “unusually good”’ 
response. They become derelict in their own 
planning and programming responsibilities and 
demand even more responsiveness. Ramifications 
include ‘‘rat-holing’’ materials, a growing per- 
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centage of ‘“reserved’’ manhours (perhaps by 
hiding them in inflated manhour estimates), and 
an ever-increasing backlog of essential maintenance 
and repair. 

Discarding that system, consideration could be 
given to the alternative utilized at ‘““Chaos AFB.”’ 
Its secret is a flexible IWP. AFR 85-1 clearly 
states that the job will not be held up for 
paperwork. The IWP is revised continuously to 
accommodate new requirements before the Base 
Commander becomes informed of potential problem 
areas by the subordinate commanders. Again, 
credibility seems to exist; but once again its basis 
is defective management. In this case the fallacy is 
that the commanders at all levels and even the 
BCE’s own work force tend to regard the IWP as 
an “‘Instant Work Plan,”’ rather than as a realistic 
planning instrument. Repercussions include job 
stoppages which waste manhour and material 
resources, instant ‘‘desktop’’ planning efforts, 
endless material transfers and substitutions, and a 
degradation of previously meaningful work in 
Program Development and Work Control; all result 
in an essentially worthless In-Service Work Plan. 

A third approach is available. The essence of the 
system at (the now famous) ‘‘Ideal AFB” is BCE 
credibility, firmly based on sound management 
principles. When the BCE establishes a WO 
completion date, he produces on or before that 
date. Since the commanders are confident that the 
quoted schedule is as responsive and as realistic as 


possible, they are apt to adjust their needs to fit 
that earliest possible completion date or, better 
still, to submit requirements in a timely manner. 


There are numerous prerequisites to the 
achievement of credibility. Among them are: 

¢ Submission of work requirements by subor- 
dinate commanders with valid priorities and 
delivery dates. 

e Program establishment with _ realistic, 
seasonally adjusted available and reserved 
manhour figures. 

e A viable, complementary program of contract 
work accomplishment. 

¢ Work plans based on site visits, readily 
available materials and coordination with shop 
foremen. 

¢ A material control function aware of what 
materials are available, where and how to get them 
(with a cross-reference system to maximize 
utilization of Base Supply). 

e A bench stock containing hardware rather 
than due-out cards. 

¢e IWP programmers and schedulers who 
coordinate, insuring maximum work force 
productivity. 

e Superintendents utilizing controllers to 
monitor and control the work force rather than 
merely to keep records. 

¢ Foremen on the job sites, anticipating and 
solving problems (in coordination with material 
control and planning) prior to job stoppages. 
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e BCE and middle managers aware of who is’ 
doing what, where and how. 

Prior to any attempt to gain credibility outside 
of Civil Engineering, it must exist internally, 
between the various branches, sections and shops. 
All functional areas must be in order and must be 
aware that they are. 

How to get there 

A well-functioning BCE organization will have 
credibility if it establishes a history of successful 
WO completion for all work, routine, high interest 
and emergency. Recognition of valid emergencies 
and unforeseeable short-leadtime projects is an 
integral part of successful work accomplishment. 
Credibility can assist in minimizing these ‘‘panic’”’ 
occurrences and in maximizing the period allowed 
to complete them. The “How to get there’ of 
credibility has three main aspects. As previously 
discussed, the first of these is simply on-time 
production. By completing work on schedule, the 
natural tendency for others to accept your future 
schedule is appreciably reinforced. Also required is 
a program to educate customers in_ realistic 
timeframes necessary for work processing, plan- 
ning and material acquisition. This second aspect 
should include a supplementary education process, 
directed toward informing commanders of how 
much civil engineering work is ‘“‘invisible’’ (i.e., 
operations and services, recurring work, main- 
tenance and repair, etc.). It should also emphasize 
civil engineering: work flow and procedures. As in 
any education process, the keys are reception and 
comprehension of information. The Base Com- 
mander, subordinate commanders and the base 
population must understand civil engineering. 
Fortunately, a sufficient number of forums to 
transmit this information already exists. The 
Weekly Commanders’ Update, Facilities Boards, 
Commander’s Calls, newcomers’ briefings, daily 
—+———— TENDANCY/FLOW 
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bulletins and base newspapers can all serve to 
inform the public how civil engineering operates 
efficiently. Subjects that should be broached are 
priority systems, work identification and 
processing systems and the civil engineering 
“critical path.”’ (This term can be described as the 
combination of events and their durations, which 
taken in sequence result in the most amount of 
time required from work request submission to 
work completion.) 

The third aspect and one that cannot be 
neglected is that of internal education and 
motivation. It is imperative that the BCE 
organization be 100 percent aware of and ac- 
complish all its own duties, tasks and respon- 
sibilities. An essential question to be answered is: 
“Does the organization operate on the con- 
servative, chaotic or ideal level?’’ A breakdown in 
this third aspect can result in conflicts within the 
organization, misinformation being disseminated, 
and the resultant sabotage of basewide education 
efforts. In order for internal education to produce 
credibility, the work force must relate timely 
accomplishment of work and the overall civil 
engineering image. Inasmuch as recognition by 
supervisors and peers is a_well-substantiated 
motivator, a few words of praise from inside or 
outside sources can stimulate pride in performance, 
workmanship and productivity. When members of 
the organization are proud to be in civil 
engineering, another step toward achieving 
credibility has been taken. 

Further steps toward that objective are as 
follows: 

¢ Know the base. What is going on? When and 
where is work scheduled? 

® Validate work requirements; are old work 
orders still necessary; are hard core requirements 
identified and prioritized? 

¢ Work smarter. Is $100 worth of planning 
being expended on a $10 job? Are 100 manhours of 
administrative labor being expended to process a 
10 manhour change order? 

¢ Know governing directives and regulations. 
Provided that appropriate procedures are followed 
and/or approvals obtained, the civil engineering 
system contains sufficient leeway to accomplish 
almost any task. 

This list of steps to credibility is by no means all 
inclusive; regardless, the word ‘‘on the bottom 
line” will continue to be to produce. If the people 
are willing, if they know their jobs, if the 
customers are satisfied, then, credibility has been 
attained and should be taken advantage of, to 
operate the civil engineering organization in the 
most efficient fashion possible. 


How to tell when you have arrived 

The opposite approach may initially be more 
enlightening. Credibility does not exist if 
established milestones for a specific work order are 
submitted to the Base Commander and the reply 
is, “That date is completely unacceptable: Do it 
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now!”’ Nor does it exist if the BCE, Chief of 
Programs and Chief of O&M retire to the 
Production Control Center to “‘lick their wounds’”’ 
and rationalize to the effect that, ‘““Those people 
just don’t understand civil engineering.” 

On the other hand, credibility does exist if the 
BCE returns from a tour of the installation with 
the Base Commander without a book full of notes 
on work required. It exists if the subordinate 
commanders compliment the BCE about things 
that have been done, rather than complain about 
things that still need to be done. If the BCE is 
allowed to study a particular problem or work 
requirement, establish the earliest realistic com- 
pletion date compatible with the IWP and the 
‘“‘need’’ date; have this date accepted by all con- 
cerned and deliver on that date; credibility exists 
and will be naturally self-perpetuating. 


Staying there 

That proper planning precludes poor per- 
formance is a well-established civil engineering 
fact. Development of credibility in the BCE 
business is a positive action which provides suf- 
ficient time in which to plan properly. This allows 
the BCE time to set his own realistic milestones. 
Having time to adequately plan leads to efficient 
production of work, which in turn leads to timely 
completion of that work. Satisfactory ac- 
complishment of work requirements strengthens 
the degree of credibility, starting the cycle once 
again. Further more, as depicted in Figure 1, there 
is a definite feedback and reinforcement action that 
takes place in the cycle of credibility, planning, 
production and on time completion. Both the 
planners and the workers are appreciative of being 
allowed sufficient time to do their jobs right. 
Demonstrations of confidence in their skills and 
efforts provide additional incentive for timely 
completion in a professional manner. The 
relationship between on-time completion and 
credibility should by now be evident. 

Various steps in planning a route to credibility 
have been outlined. Implementation is a matter for 
individual BCEs to analyze and tailor to their 
specific needs and situations. A series of attainable 
goals, each leading to the next, directed toward: 

¢ Molding a professional capable work force; 

e Educating the base population; and 

¢ Motivating Civil Engineering personnel can 
and will enhance organizational performance 
through the realization of credibility. 


CAPTAIN LETTAU is the Base Civil Engineer 
at Headquarters TUSLOG, Ankara AS, 
Turkey. He has a bachelor's degree in civil 
engineering from the University of Wis- 
consin and is currently enrolled in a 
master's program at Troy State University. 
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ENGINEERS PRESENTED 
COVETED AWARDS 


Presentation of an award from 
a professional engineering society 
to an Air Force Civil Engineer 
for the first time highlighted the 
Air Force Engineering and 
Services Luncheon in observance 
of National Engineers Week at 
the Bolling AFB Officers Open 
Mess in February. Approximately 
250 persons witnessed the 
awarding of the citation by the 
Department of Defense Chapter of 
the American Institute of Plant 
Engineers. In addition, six other 
members of the Directorate of 
Engineering and Services received 
coveted awards for professional 
excellence. 

Maj Gen Robert C. Thompson, 
Director of Engineering and 
Services, hosted the luncheon, 
the 15th consecutive year the 
Directorate has sponsored the 
affair. 

Award winners included: 

¢Col Luis F. Dominguez, 
Chief, Environmental Planning 
Division, Headquarters US Air 
Force: Plant Engineer of the 
Year. In making the presentation 
to Colonel Dominguez, the 
American Institute of Plant 
Engineers (AIPE) cited him for 
his pursuit and achievement of 
AIPE ideals and goals during 
1975-76. The citation in part 
read: ‘“‘The outstanding pro- 
fessional leadership, skill and 
ceaseless efforts of Colonel 
Dominguez in advancing 
professional excellence within the 
Department of Defense Chapter 
and the Institute at large, and in 
the exemplary conduct of his 
profession, bring the highest 
regard to himself, his service and 
the AIPE.”’ 

Brig Gen Henry J. Stehling, 
USAF, (Ret), past president and 
founder of the DOD chapter, 
presented the award. 
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Award winners display plaques. 


¢ MSgt Albert F. Cyr, 7625 
Civil Engineering Squadron, US 
Air Force Academy: Non- 
Commissioned Officer of the 
Year. Sergeant Cyr was 
recognized for his outstanding 
leadership, professional skill and 
knowledge, and devotion to 
community involvement. 

¢ MSgt Don W. Steele, 36 
Civil Engineering Squadron, 
Headquarters US Air Forces in 
Europe: Foreman of the Year. 
Sergeant Steele was cited for his 
professional management of 
personnel and material resources. 
Specifically, he was able to 
upgrade heating service to 1,300 
family apartments, virtually 
eliminating service call work on 
the heating system. Also, 
through his personal direction, a 
self-help program to paint boiler 
rooms and related equipment 
resulted in a validated savings of 
$122,000. Another savings, 
validated at $379,000, resulted 
from his institution of a program 
of banking fires and making 
thermostat adjustments. 

¢ James R. Van Orman, Chief, 
Systems Division, Directorate of 
Facilities and Systems, Air 
Force Civil Engineering Center, 
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Tyndall AFB. Florida—Merito- 
rious Achievement Award for 
Professional Excellence (civilian):: 
Mr Van Orman was honored for 
his emphasis on ethical prac- 
tices, employee relationships and 
professionalism. 

@ lst Lt Trevor L. Neve, 23 
Civil Engineering Squadron, 
England AFB, Louisiana: 
Meritorious Achievement Award 
for Professional Excellence 
(military): Lieutenant Neve was 
recognized for his professional 
skill, leadership and ceaseless 
efforts in major contributions to 
the effectiveness and success of 
the civil engineering mission. 
Because of his reassignment to a 
remote station in Alaska, 
Lieutenant Neve did not attend 
the luncheon. His award will be 
presented later. 

* Lester H. Henriksen and 
Gary D. Vest, both Community 
Planners in the Air Base 
Planning and Development 
Branch, Environmental Planning 
Division, Directorate of En- 
gineering and Services, Head- 
quarters US Air Force: Maj 
Gen A. M. Minton Award. This 
award honors the author(s) of 
the best article published in the 
Air Force Engineering & Ser- 
vices Quarterly during the past 
calendar year. It is sponsored by 
the Aerospace Education 
Foundation of the Air Force 
Association (AFA) which has 
presented the award since 1960. 

Messrs Henriksen and Vest 
were selected for their co- 
authored article ‘‘Mission 
Effectiveness and Base 
Livability: A Hypothesis”’ which 
appeared in the November 1976 
issue of the Quarterly. Mr James 
H. Straubel, Executive Director 
of the AFA, presented individual 
plaques to the authors. 
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